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PREFACE 


CONNECTIONS  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  is  a  child-centred  primary 
program  based  on  our  experience  as  classroom  teachers  and 
consultants.  It  is  a  response  to  a  perceived  need  for  materials 
that  recognize  social  studies  as  an  integrated  and  integral  aspect 
of  schooling. 

We  believe  the  child  must  be  central  to  the  process  of  learning 
We  have  therefore  tried  to  challenge  children  by  addressing  their 
lived  experiences.  A  positive  attitude  towards  self  and  the  family 
is  necessary  to  the  healthy  development  of  the  child.  This  is  what 
we  are  encouraging.  Communication  is  important  and  we  hope 
this  program  will  help  children  think,  speak,  write,  and  read  about 
aspects  of  their  world. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  naturally.  But,  they 
have  to  learn  to  make  responsible  decisions  in  their  lives.  They 
have  to  become  aware  of  who  they  are  and  the  expectations  that 
exist  for  them  as  members  of  a  family  and  community.  Only  by 
being  made  aware  of  their  emotional,  social,  physical,  and 
intellectual  growth  can  children  appreciate  the  differences  and 
similarities  among  individuals.  Only  then  can  they  learn  to  accept 
themselves  as  valuable  members  of  society. 

This  Teacher’s  Guide  has  been  designed  to  stimulate  the 
resourcefulness  of  teachers.  The  content  is  based  not  only  on 
our  own  experience,  but  on  experiences  that  other  teachers  have 
shared  with  us.  We  recognize,  however,  that  teaching  is  a  highly 
personal  activity  —  this  Teacher's  Guide  is  only  a  starting  point 
for  you,  the  teacher.  We  would  sincerely  welcome  your 
comments  on  your  experience  with  CONNECTIONS  IN  SOCIAL 
STUDIES  in  the  classroom.  Your  comments  will  help  us  in  making 
revisions  in  subsequent  editions  of  this  Teacher's  Guide. 

Our  children  are  the  nation’s  greatest  resource.  Helping 
children  recognize  their  uniqueness  and  potential  is  a  crucial  and 
essential  task  we  share. 

Roberta  McKay 
Jackie  Hobal 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
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Connections 
In  Social  Studies 


PROGRAM  OVERVIEW 

CONNECTIONS  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  is  a  comprehensive  primary  program  that 
connects  the  social  studies  classroom  curriculum  to  the  child’s  own  life  and  world. 
Using  an  inquiry  approach,  the  program  involves  the  students  in  discovering  their 
own  identity,  how  they  relate  to  others,  and  their  role  in  their  own  neighbourhood. 
The  program  has  a  spiral  development.  The  individual  child  is  the  focus  and  from 
this  centre,  the  student’s  life  extends  out  to  the  family,  and  then  to  the 
neighbourhood. 


CONNECTIONS  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

□  focusses  directly  on  learning-experience  situations  that  affect  children  and  are 
relevant  and  significant  to  their  lives 

□  challenges  young  children  to  examine  and  confront  all  aspects  of  their  lives 

□  encourages  development  of  positive  attitudes  towards  self  and  others  when 
dealing  with  conflict  and  controversy 

□  involves  children  in  developing  citizenship  competencies  by  active  student 
participation  and  involvement 

□  views  the  child  as  an  individual  with  personal  interests,  abilities,  and  goals  that 
need  to  be  respected 

□  presents  learning  as  a  process  —  learning  becomes  meaningful  to  students  when 
connections  are  made  to  their  own  lives 

□  engages  children  in  purposeful  activity  to  acquire  social  and  intellectual  skills 
necessary  for  coping  with  change  and  controversy 

□  helps  children  understand  that  racial,  cultural,  ethnic,  and  age-related  diversity  is 
inevitable  and  natural 

□  assumes  that  children  learn  most  effectively  through  learning  experiences 
focussing  on  social  inquiry 

□  recognizes  that  inductive  teaching  as  an  approach  for  guiding  learning  should  be 
relevant  and  significant 

□  believes  that  abstract  experiences  of  others  should  be  made  as  concrete  as 
possible  by  making  the  connections  to  the  lived  experiences  of  children 


Concept  Areas 

CONNECTIONS  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  individual. 
The  concept  areas  covered  include:  identity  (physical,  social,  intellectual,  emotional); 
self-concept;  change;  and  interaction.  These  concepts  are  presented  in  a  series  of  six 
8-page  books. 

•  Can  You  Tell  It’s  Me? 

•  Can  You  Tell  It’s  Me  ...  By  the  Way  I  Look? 

•  Can  You  Tell  It’s  Me  ...  By  the  Way  I  Show  My  Feelings? 

•  Can  You  Tell  It’s  Me  .  .  .  By  the  Way  I  Learn? 

•  Can  You  Tell  It’s  Me  ...  By  the  Way  I  Grow  and  Change? 

•  Can  You  Tell  It’s  Me  ...  By  the  People  in  My  World? 


CONNECTIONS  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  then  explores  the  family  and  the  child’s 
role  in  it.  Concept  areas  include:  family  structures;  family  needs/wants;  family 
roles/  responsibilities;  family  cooperation  and  conflict;  and  family  change.  These 


concepts  are  presented  in  a  series  of  six 

•  Can  You  Tell  We  Arc  a  Family? 

•  Can  You  Tell  We  Are  a  Family? 

•  Can  You  Tell  We  Are  a  Family? 

•  Can  You  Tell  We  Are  a  Family 

•  Can  You  Tell  We  Are  a  Family 

•  Can  You  Tell  We  Are  a  Family 


i-page  books. 

.  .  People  Make  a  Family. 

.  .  There  Are  Many  Kinds  of  Families! 
.  .  By  the  Things  We  Do  Together? 

.  .  By  the  Way  We  Work  Together? 

.  .  By  the  Way  We  Change? 


CONNECTIONS  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  extends  next  from  the  family  to  the 
neighbourhood.  Concept  areas  include:  neighbourhood  structures  (physical,  social); 
interaction;  environment;  relationships;  rules;  institutions;  lifestyles;  change; 
recreation;  transportation/communication;  and  goods/services.  These  concepts  are 
presented  in  a  series  of  four  24-page  books. 

•  Can  You  Tell  Where  I  Live?  .  .  .  Exploring  Neighbourhoods. 

•  Can  You  Tell  Where  I  Live?  .  .  .  Exploring  Rural  Neighbourhoods. 

•  Can  You  Tell  Where  I  Live?  .  .  .  Exploring  Town  Neighbourhoods. 

•  Can  You  Tell  Where  I  Live?  .  .  .  Exploring  City  Neighbourhoods. 


Process  Areas 


CONNECTIONS  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  offers  a  wide  range  of  process  areas  that 
involve  students  in  social  studies  concepts  and  affective  areas.  The  process  or  skill 
areas  also  include  activities  that  integrate  virtually  all  areas  of  the  primary 
curriculum  including  visual  arts,  language  arts,  mathematics,  music,  physical  and 
health  education,  and  science. 

The  following  skills  are  developed  in  many  ways  throughout  the  program.  The 
program  provides  opportunity  for  exploring  the  following  process  areas: 

•  communicating 

-  speaking,  listening,  viewing,  reading,  writing  effectively 

-  supporting  point  of  view 

-  identifying  appropriate  audience 

•  cooperating 

-  playing  various  roles  (listening/leading) 

-  tolerating  ambiguity 

-  presenting  ideas  clearly 

-  interacting  with  others  democratically 

-  understanding  and  empathizing  with  the  decisions  of  others 

-  providing  support  for  group  goals 

•  identifying  and  defining  issues 

•  acquiring  and  using  information 

-  using  a  variety  of  sources  -  charts,  maps,  graphs,  tables,  time-lines, 
television,  radio,  books,  magazines,  newspapers 

-  organizing  information 

-  evaluating  by  categorizing,  comparing/contrasting,  distinguishing  facts 
and  point  of  view 

-  developing  concepts  and  generalizations 

-  relating  causes/effects 

-  deducing  conclusions 

•  making  decisions 

-  developing  realistic  alternatives 

-  identifying  consequences  of  alternatives  for  self  and  others 

-  analyzing  values  involved  in  a  decision 

•  applying  decisions 

-  taking  appropriate  responsible  action 

-  identifying  appropriate  strategy  for  a  given  situation 

•  making  judgments 

-  assessing  the  merit  of  consequences  of  a  decision  to  self  and  others 

-  reassessing  decision  criteria  in  light  of  new  information  or  changing 
conditions 

-  examining  appropriateness  of  action  to  situation 


Affective  Areas 


The  affective  area  of  social  studies  concepts  is  an  integral  part  of  the  program.  Each 
of  the  three  series  of  books  introduces  and  develops  specific  values  areas. 

The  Can  You  Tell  It’s  Me?  Series  deals  in  the  following'affective  areas: 

•  identifying  and  defining  values  of  self  and  peers 

•  describing  the  behaviour  which  reflects  values  of  self  and  peers 

•  developing  positive  attitudes  towards  self  and  peers 

•  developing  ability  to  analyze  values,  make  decisions,  and  reason  morally 
about  issues  related  to  self  and  peers 

In  the  Can  You  Tell  Where  I  Live?  Series,  the  values  components  are  further 
extended  and  applied  by  the  family,  individual  members  of  the  family,  and  the 
various  family  groupings. 

In  the  Can  You  Tell  Where  I  Live?  Series,  the  values  components  are  further 
extended  and  applied  to  the  local  community,  specific  members  of  that 
community,  and  issues  related  to  the  natural  and  social  environment. 


Language  Across  the  Curriculum 

Although  CONNECTIONS  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  focusses  on  social  studies,  it  also 
effectively  introduces  activities  in  other  curriculum  areas.  The  Teacher’s  Guide 
offers  guidance  on  using  the  program  to  integrate  the  following  curriculum  areas: 

•  Language  Arts 

—  The  vocabulary  and  sentence  patterns  in  the  program  correspond  to 
language  used  in  major  basal  programs  for  grades  1  and  2. 

-  Any  new  vocabulary  introduced  is  limited  to  terms  necessary  for 
understanding  the  social  studies  concepts  at  the  primary  level. 

-  The  booklet  format  reinforces  the  child’s  reading  experience.  The  fact 
the  books  are  short  and  easy  to  read  helps  make  reading  an  enjoyable  and 
rewarding  experience  for  the  child. 

-  Colourful,  original  artwork  encourages  the  child  to  read  and’ gives  valuable 
clues  for  reading  comprehension.  Listening  and  reading  with  sensitivity  is 
encouraged. 

-  Students  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  and  articulate  their  own  feelings 
about  things  that  are  important  to  them. 

-  Opportunities  for  writing  about  issues  directly  related  to  students  are  also 
offered. 

•  Mathematics 

-  Mathematical  skills  are  introduced  as  a  way  of  acquiring  and  classifying 
information.  Measurement  and  presentation  of  data  —  maps,  charts,  graphs, 
and  so  on  -  are  introduced  at  a  simple  level  the  student  can  understand 
and  directly  relate  to. 

—  Suggestions  for  application  of  mathematics  for  everyday  problems  are 
supplied. 

—  An  understanding  of  relationships  is  developed  involving  space  and  shape 
and  their  applications  in  the  child’s  life,  home,  school,  and  neighbourhood. 

•  Music 

—  An  understanding  of  music  is  developed  as  a  way  to  express  and  understand 
feelings  about  one’s  own  life  and  those  of  others. 

—  Opportunities  are  provided  to  enjoy  music  through  playing,  listening,  and 
creating. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 

-  An  understanding  and  appreciation  is  developed  of  the  physical,  social, 
emotional,  and  intellectual  similarities  and  differences  among  people. 

-  The  books  offer  a  means  of  understanding  principles  of  healthy  living  in 
various  aspects  of  self  and  others  at  a  level  the  child  can  understand. 

-  The  importance  of  cooperation  is  recognized  -  how  people  are  dependent 
on  each  other  in  various  social  structures. 

-  Students  are  encouraged  to  look  at  the  effect  of  external  environmental 
conditions  on  health. 

•  Science 

-  An  awareness  is  developed  of  the  natural  environment  —  the  child’s 
interaction  and  interdependence  with  the  environment. 

-  The  child  looks  at  basic  concepts  related  to  science  -  time,  change, 
growth,  matter,  and  energy  —  at  the  child’s  own  level  of  understanding. 

-  The  child  has  opportunity  to  explore  relationships  among  natural  and 
manufactured  things  and  between  people  and  things. 

•  Visual  Arts 

-  Original  artwork  is  presented  as  a  method  of  communication. 

-  Students  have  opportunities  to  express  their  lives  through  painting, 
drawing,  modelling,  and  construction. 


» 
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Inquiry 

The  authors  of  this  program  are  convinced  of  the  benefits  to  students  of  inquiry, 
as  a  method  of  teaching  social  studies. 

The  inquiry  approach  to  learning  is  directed  towards  achievement  in  the  content 
areas  as  well  as  towards  the  development  of  rational  thinking  powers. 

Inquiry  implies  active  student  participation  and  emphasizes  understanding 
rather  than  just  “knowing.” 

To  utilize  inquiry  effectively,  teachers  must  use  questioning  techniques  as  a 
tool  for  promoting  thinking  skills  in  students.  For  this  reason,  even  the  titles  of 
the  CONNECTIONS  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  books  are  phrased  as  questions. 


A  PROCESS  FOR  SOCIAL  INQUIRY* 


The  system  of  two-way  arrows  indicates  that 
progress  through  the  process  of  inquiry  is  not 
lock-step.  During  inquiry,  as  an  issue  takes  on  a 
new  perspective,  students  will  frequently  find  it 
necessary  to  “double  back”  to  steps  covered 
previously. 


*Inquiry  model  reproduced  from  1981  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum. 


In  using  an  inquiry  approach,  it  is  useful  to  remember  the  following. 

•  Focus  is  shifted  away  from  the  teacher  and  towards  the  student  and  content. 

•  Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  “quit”  in  the  learning  cycle  when  they 
have  only  identified  an  answer.  An  appropriate  response  to  a  child  who  has 
identified  what  he/she  believes  to  be  the  solution  to  a  problem  is:  “Why  do 
you  think  that  is  the  answer?”  At  this  point,  the  child  is  forced  to  review 
his/her  progress  in  the  process  of  inquiry. 

Intuitively,  effective  teachers  know  children  well  and  use  appropriate  methods 
to  guide  their  learning  in  meaningful  ways.  CONNECTIONS  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
has  been  designed  to  assist  teachers  in  dealing  effectively  with  issues  as  they  relate 
to  the  child  and  to  the  concept  areas.  As  children  and  teacher  explore  the  books 
in  the  series,  they  will  be  engaged  in: 

•  recalling 

•  imagining 

•  classifying 

•  generalizing 

•  comparing 

•  evaluating 

•  analyzing 

•  synthesizing 

•  deducing 

•  inferring 

All  essential  aspects  of  inquiry  should  be  present  as  children  are  engaged  in 
exploring  issues  that  arise  from  discussion  of  the  Student  Books  and  as  a  result  of 
classroom  activity  and  interaction. 

Exploring  issues  through  inquiry  involves  processes  which  challenge  children 
individually  and,  in  certain  cases  collectively,  to  “resolve  the  issue”  or  adopt  a 
stance  in  relation  to  it.  The  processes  allow  opportunities  for  children  to  decide 
for  themselves,  according  to  the  evidence  available,  the  values  recognized  as 
important,  and  the  rules  of  logic.  CONNECTIONS  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  provides 
opportunities  both  for  exploring  issues  and  for  resolving  decisions. 

After  “resolving  an  issue,”  children  should  be  impelled  or  challenged  to  apply 
their  knowledge  and  abilities  in  a  positive  way.  Therefore,  the  process  recognizes 
knowledge,  reason,  and  action  as  being  inseparable  aspects  of  inquiry. 

Just  as  inquiry  challenges  children  to  become  responsible  for  their  own 
learning,  so  does  it  challenge  “responsible  decision-making  and  social  action.” 
Judging  the  worth  of  decisions  on  the  basis  of  consequences  to  others  is  an 
essential  aspect  of  inquiry. 


Classroom  Use 


CONNECTIONS  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  situations, 
inside  and  outside  the  classroom.  The  booklet  format  gives  the  teacher  flexibility  in 
involving  students  in  social  studies  activities.  It  allows  for  variety  in  teaching  method 
dependent  on  differing  student  level  of  ability  and  a  teacher’s  own  personal  style. 

The  Teacher’s  Guide  gives  teachers  direction  and  suggestions  for  using  the  materia! 
in  many  different  classroom  situations  and  to  adapt  the  program  to  meet  the  needs 
and  abilities  of  a  specific  class.  The  program  can  be  used  in  any  of  the  following 
classroom  situations: 

•  teacher-directed  approach 

The  Student  Books  may  be  used  in  a  “basal”  approach,  as  primary  resources 
to  investigate  the  topics. 

•  small-group  approach 

Smaller  groups  of  children  may  work  with  the  teacher  on  discussion  areas 
while  other  children  work  on  activities. 

•  pupil-to-pupil  or  paired-student  approach. 

Children  may  work  in  pairs  on  selected  activities  and  discussion  or  read  to 
one  another. 

•  activity-centre  approach 

Selected  discusssion  points  and  activities  may  be  put  on  tape  to  be  used  with 
the  Student  Books  at  a  listening  centre.  Sentences  from  the  Student  Books 
could  be  taped  for  use  at  a  listening  centre  with  the  Student  Books.  A  library 
centre  or  corner  could  be  established  for  individual  reading. 

Regardless  of  how  the  Student  books  are  used,  it  is  suggested  that  they  be 
available  for  children  to  read  and  look  through  individually,  on  their  own  time. 

Use  of  Covers 

All  of  the  Student  Books  have  similar  covers,  in  that  they  are  designed  with  a 
“landscape”  effect.  These  distinguishing  cover  characteristics  should  be  pointed  out 
to  or  discussed  with  children. 

The  covers  are  intended  to  be  used  for  instructional  purposes.  The  cover  of 
Can  You  Tell  Where  I  Live?  .  .  .  Exploring  Neighbourhoods,  coordinates  the  three 
focus  neighbourhoods  (rural,  town,  city)  and  their  respective  child  guides  within  the 
context  of  a  map  of  Canada.  The  covers  of  the  other  three  Student  Books  each 
present  a  “bird’s-eye”  perspective  of  the  landscape  of  one  of  the  focus 
neighbourhoods. 


Organization  of  the  Teacher’s  Guide 

The  pages  of  the  Teacher’s  Guide,  like  the  pages  of  the  Student  Books,  are  intended 
to  act  as  a  stimulus  for  teachers  in  making  meaningful  “connections”  with  and  for 
children  in  their  classrooms. 

Each  page  is  organized  as  follows: 

•  Connections  for  Teachers  is  a  brief  statement  of  intent  from  the  authors. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  connections  will  assist  teachers  in  developing 
resourcefulness  in  planning  classroom  instruction. 

•  Intended  Connections  recognizes  and  identifies  the  competencies  that  should 
be  developed  in: 

—  the  concept  area 
---  the  process  area 

—  the  affective  area 

•  Making  Connections  suggests  discussion  areas  and  activities  which  will  assist 
in  developing  a  comprehensive  program  and  in  making  connections  from  the 
page  to  the  child’s  own  family.  A  variety  of  techniques  and  activities  is 
suggested  throughout  the  Teacher’s  Guide  pages  and  teachers  should  adapt 
these  to  other  pages  and  ideas  as  they  wish. 

•  Other  Connections  suggests  other  areas  within  the  curriculum  for  integration, 
enrichment,  and  utilization  of  related  resources. 
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CONNECTIONS  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Can  You  Tell  It’s  Me?  Series 

Scope  and  Sequence 

Concept  Areas 

Process  Areas 

(for  all  series  in  program) 

Affective  Areas 

•  identity 

•  identification  and  definition  of  values  of  self  and  peers 

—  physical 

•  communication 

•  description  of  behaviour  which  reflects  values  of  self 

—  social 

—  speaking,  listening,  reading,  viewing,  writing  effectively 

—  intellectual 

—  supporting  point  of  view 

and  peers 

—  emotional 

—  identifying  appropriate  audience  for  message 

•  development  of  positive  attitudes  towards  self  and  peers 

•  interaction 

•  cooperation 

•  development  of  abilities  to  analyze  values,  make 

—  taking  various  roles  (listening/leading) 

•  change 

-  tolerating  ambiguity 

decisions,  and  reason  morally  about  issues  related  to 

—  presenting  ideas  clearly 

self  and  peers 

•  self-concept 

—  interacting  with  others  democratically 

—  understanding  and  empathizing  with  the  decisions 
of  others 

—  providing  support  for  group  goals 

Can  You  Tell  We  Are  A  Family?  Series 

Concept  Areas 

Process  Areas 

(continued) 

Affective  Areas 

•  family  structure 

•  identification  and  definition  of  values  of  self  and 

•  family  needs/wants 

•  identification  and  definition  of  issues 

others  as  family  members 

•  family  roles/responsibilities 

•  acquisition  and  use  of  information 

•  description  of  behaviour  which  reflects  values  of  self 

—  using  a  variety  of  sources  (books,  magazines, 

newspapers,  charts,  maps,  graphs,  tables,  time-lines, 

and  others  as  family  members 

•  family  cooperation/conflict 

television,  radio,  interviews) 

•  development  of  positive  attitudes  towards  self  and 

•  family  change 

—  organizing  information 

others  as  family  members 

—  evaluating  by  categorizing,  comparing/contrasting, 

distinguishing  facts,  point  of  view 

•  development  of  abilities  to  analyze  values,  make 

—  developing  concepts,  generalizations 

decisions,  reason  morally  about  issues  related  to  self 

—  relating  causes/effects 

—  deducing  conclusions 

and  others  as  family  members 

CONNECTIONS  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Can  You  Tell  Where  l  Live?  Series 

Scope  and  Sequence 

Concept  Areas 

Process  Areas 

Affective  Areas 

•  neighbourhood  structure 

(continued) 

•  identification  and  definition  of  values  of  self  and  others 

—  physical 

•  decision-making 

as  members  of  a  local  community 

—  social 

—  developing  realistic  alternatives 

—  identifying  consequences  of  alternatives  for  self  and 

•  description  of  behaviour  which  reflects  values  of  self 

•  interaction 

others 

and  others  as  community  members 

•  environment 

—  analyzing  values  involved  in  a  decision 

—  assessing  consequences  of  an  alternative  based  on  a 

•  development  of  positive  attitudes  towards  self  and  others 

•  relationships 

•  rules 

value 

•  decision-application 

—  taking  appropriate  responsible  action 

as  community  members 

•  development  of  positive  attitudes  towards  the  natural 
and  social  environment 

•  institutions 

—  identifying  an  appropriate  strategy  for  a  given 
situation 

•  development  of  abilities  to  analyze  values,  make 

•  lifestyles 

•  making  judgments 

decisions,  and  reason  morally  about  issues  related  to 
self  and  others  as  community  members 

•  change 

—  judging  worth  of  consequences  of  a  decision  to  self 
and  others 

•  recreation 

—  reassessing  decision  criteria  in  light  of  new 
information  or  changing  conditions 

•  transportation/communication 

•  goods/services 

—  examining  appropriateness  of  action  to  situation 

SERIES  OVERVIEW/ Can  You  Tell  Where  I  Live? 

Understanding  children,  their  interests,  their  needs  and  concerns,  lies  at  the  heart  of 
being  an  effective  teacher.  A  “neighbourhood”  study  may  provide  opportunities  for 
teachers  and  students  to  discover  concerns  of  children.  Being  sensitive  to  these 
concerns  will  assist,  not  only  in  developing  a  meaningful  relationship  between 
teacher  and  child,  but  also  in  enhancing  the  students’  self-image. 

The  Can  You  Tell  Where  I  Live?  books,  the  third  series  in  the  CONNECTIONS 
IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  program,  deal  with  aspects  of  neighbourhood  life  that  are 
important  to  young  children.  Children  will  have  an  opportunity  to  inquire  into 
aspects  of  society  which  are  outside  the  home  and  family.  The  social  and  physical 
structure  of  neighbourhoods  is  discussed,  as  well  as  the  part  rules  play  in  protecting 
the  rights  and  freedoms  of  individuals  and  groups. 

The  process  of  handling  doubt  or  uncertainty  as  developed  in  the  Can  You  Tell 
Where  I  Live?  books  will  lead  students  and  teachers  towards  identifying  or  focussing 
on  an  issue.  This  attempt  at  developing  a  statement  of  the  problem  will  assist 
students  in  understanding  the  boundaries  or  the  context  of  inquiry.  It  is  difficult 
(and  impossible)  to  explore  all  aspects  of  complex  issues  simultaneously.  Therefore, 
a  specific  context,  such  as  that  a  neighbourhood  study  provides,  ought  to  be 
provided.  Relevancy  and  meaning  will  be  increased  if  connections  are  made  to  the 
lived  world  of  the  child. 

As  children  explore  their  neighbourhood,  searching  out  the  answer  to  the 
question,  “What  is  a  neighbourhood?”,  another  question  must  be  raised:  “Why  a 
neighbourhood?”  The  questions,  "How  are  neighbourhoods  organized?”  and 
"How  are  neighbourhoods  the  same/different?”  will  follow  naturally. 

The  Can  You  Tell  Where  I  Live?  Student  Books  seek  to  stimulate  an 
understanding  of  different  behaviour  and  lifestyles,  an  awareness  of  community  and 
individual  responsibilities.  Issues  related  to  children’s  private  and  public  concerns, 
their  interaction  with  adults  and  other  forms  of  authority,  are  presented.  The 
choices  and  decisions  a  child  must  cope  with  in  the  social  and  physical  aspects  of 
his/her  neighbourhood  are  explored. 
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The  four  Student  Books  present  the  major  types  of  neighbourhoods.  Full-colour 
photography  and  art  are  an  important  vehicle  for  presenting  various  themes  and 
aspects  of  different  neighbourhoods.  These  books  are  designed  to  “stand  on  their 
own,”  ensuring  maximum  flexibility  for  classroom  and  individual  use.  However,  a 
suggested  sequence  might  be: 

•  Can  You  Tell  Where  1  Live? 

.  .  .  Exploring  Neighbourhoods. 

•  Can  You  Tell  Where  I  Live? 

.  .  .  Exploring  Rural  Neighbourhoods. 

•  Can  You  Tell  Where  I  Live? 

.  .  .  Exploring  Town  Neighbourhoods. 

•  Can  You  Tell  Where  I  Live? 

.  .  .  Exploring  City  Neighbourhoods. 

The  Can  You  Tell  Where  1  Live?  .  .  .  Exploring  Neighbourhoods  Student  Book  is 
suggested  for  use  as  an  introduction  or  summary. 

Strategies  for  use  of  student  material  in  the  classroom  are  presented  in  the 
Teacher’s  Guide.  Suggestions  for  reinforcement  of  concepts  and  ideas  for  follow-up, 
extension,  and  enrichment  of  activities  are  offered.  Guidance  on  questioning 
techniques  for  facilitating  critical  and  reflective  thinking  as  well  as  decision-making 
is  provided.  The  Teacher’s  Guide  presents  concise  goals  for  the  knowledge  values 
and  skills  of  the  program. 

The  major  concern  of  the  CONNECTIONS  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  program  is 
that  our  most  powerful  and  obvious  resources  —  our  children  not  be  ignored.  A 
neighbourhood  or  community  cannot  live  without  its  people.  “Enriching  reality  by 
using  the  children,  their  families,  and  the  community  as  primary  resources  in  the 
Can  You  Tell  Where  1  Live?  books  contributes  to  enhancing  mutual  respect, 
tolerance,  and  understanding. 


TEACHING  NOTES 


Connections 
In  Social  Studies 


?  Can  You  Tell  Where  I  Live? 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT.  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREASI 


Concept  Area:  community 
location 
environment 
relationships 

Process  Area:  identifying  and  focussing  on 
clues  that  assist  in  developing 
an  understanding  of  the  above 
concepts 

gathering  data  by  reading  and 
interpreting  simple  maps 
determining  the  relative 
location  of  landmarks  within 
the  neighbourhood  as  well  as 
the  neighbourhood’s  relation  to 
major  cities  or  centres 

Affective  Area:  developing  an  appreciation  of 
self  and  others  by 
participating  in  group 
discussion  and  projects 
developing  an  appreciation 
for  self,  others,  and 
community 
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CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


An  effective  social  studies  program  requires  that  learners  become  dit rectly  involved  with 
the  content.  Opportunities  that  allow  children  to  ac lively '  participate  in  then '  own 
neighbourhood  will  enhance  the  meaning  and  understanding  t  ey  w  understanding 

the  study.  Student  participation  goes  “ beyond  knowing,  and 
Knowing  content  (the  neighbourhood)  is  not  the  same  as  understanding  g 

apply  and  interpret  knowledge.  “What 

Reflective  inquiry  challenges  students  to  ask  themselves  a  senes  of  questions  Wha 
do  I  think  (about  the  issue)?’’,  “ What  do  I  know  (about  the  issue)?  What  do  I  think 
I  know  (examining  assumptions)?’’,  “What  do  I  not  know  (establishing  research  by 
identifying  the  unknown  elements  of  the  issue)?’’,  and  “What  do  I  understand 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Binoculars  may  be  contructed  easily  by 
children.  Have  children  glue  two  toilet-tissue 
rolls  together  and  punch  holes  in  the  rolls  for 
the  string.  The  “binoculars”  can  then  be 
hung  around  their  necks.  Tell  children  that 
the  binoculars  will  assist  in  sharpening  their 
observation  skills  and  in  gathering  clues 
about  neighbourhoods.  The  first  clue  is 
“location  in  the  world.” 

Examine  a  variety  of  maps  and  globes  with 
the  class.  Ask  the  children  how  water  and 
land  are  represented  on  maps  and  globes. 
Introduce  and  discuss  the  word  country. 

Ask  children  to  name  the  country  their 
neighbourhood  is  in.  Explain  that  belonging 
to  a  country  helps  identify  our  place  in  the 
world. 


Art 

Language  Arts 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking,  reading 

Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 

Atlantic  Ocean,  Canada,  country,  legend, 
map.  Pacific  Ocean,  province,  territory, 
U.S.A. 

Names  of  provinces  and  territories,  direction 
indicators 

Books 

Harper,  Peter.  Project  Five  to  Nine. 
Macmillan  of  Canada. 


Have  the  children  look  at  the  cover 
map  labels.  Ask  them  if  they  have  any 
ideas  about  where  the  three  children’s 
neighbourhoods  might  be  in  Canada.  Ask 
them  if  the  photographs  give  them  clues  as 
to  what  those  neighbourhoods  might  be  like. 


(continued) 


INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREASI 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Information,  evidence,  and  clues  may  be  thought  of  as  being  the  same.  In 
neighbourhood  studies,  one  needs  clues  to  solve  a  problem.  One  of  the  clues  in  exploring 
neighbourhoods  is  location.  One  may  ask  the  question:  Where  is  it  located  in  relation  to 
other  things  or  places  I  know? 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


4.  Introduce  the  idea  of  province  or  territory  as 
the  second  clue  to  consider  when  exploring 
neighbourhoods.  Have  children  look  back  at 
the  cover  and  locate  each  province  or 
territory.  Join  hands  with  the  class  to  form 
an  outline  of  the  province  in  which  the 
students  are  located.  Ropes  may  be  used  to 
complete  or  represent  portions  of 
boundaries.  Taking  turns,  students  may 
identify:  N,  S,  E,  and  W  boundaries, 
boundaries  of  water  areas,  mountains,  major 
cities,  and  landmarks,  as  well  as  the  location 
of  their  neighbourhood.  Repeat  this  activity 
with  the  other  provinces,  as  well  as  for  an 
outline  of  Canada  itself.  Ask  them: 

—  Do  you  think  all  neighbourhoods  have 
the  same  boundaries,  or  shape?  Why 
or  why  not? 

5.  Explain  that  maps  can  help  us  find  our 
way  around  once  we  know  where  a 
neighbourhood  is  located.  Examine  a  number 
of  maps  with  the  children.  Have  them  look 
at  travel  maps,  neighbourhood  maps,  and  so 
on.  Discuss  with  the  class  how  the  maps  are 
organized  and  have  children  examine  the 
legends. 

(continued) 
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INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


6.  Ask  children: 

—  What  can  maps  tell  us  about  where 
someone  lives? 

7.  Discuss  with  children  the  four  major  points 
of  the  compass.  Encourage  children  to  tell 
where  their  streets  are  in  relation  to  the 
school. 

8.  Have  students  working  in  pairs  label  a  large 
blank  page.  One  partner  describes  aloud  the 
characteristics  of  his  or  her  own 
neighbourhood  using  the  direction  indicators, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west.  The  other 
student  records  what  he  or  she  hears  and 
attempts  to  develop  a  map.  For  example,  the 
pair  of  students  could  say: 

—  Partner  1:  Child’s  home  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  map. 

—  Partner  2:  My  school  is  west  of  my 
home. 

A  legend  might  be  agreed  upon  by  the  class 
to  illustrate  those  aspects  to  be  recorded  on 
the  map.  With  the  class,  you  could  refer  to  a 
legend  as  “map  language.” 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


(continued) 


INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS! 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


^  tree 


X 

& 

tree 

school 

house 

m 

apartment 

OT 

playground 

4-, 

church 

9.  Encourage  students  to  complete  the 
following,  orally  and/or  in  writing: 

—  My  neighbourhood  is  called  .... 

—  My  neighbourhood  is  west  of  .... 

—  ...  is  east  of  my  neighbourhood. 

—  The  closest  river  to  my  neighbourhood 
is  called  .... 

—  The  city  nearest  my  neighbourhood  is 
called  .... 

—  ...  is  north  of  my  neighbourhood. 

—  I  live  in  a  neighbourhood  that  is  north 

of  ...  . 

—  The  province/territory  where  my 
neighbourhood  is  located  .... 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 
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We  live  in  o  country  colled  ConoOo 
Thoro  oro  mony  kinds  ol  neighbourhoods 


Whot  do  you  know  about  your 
neighbourhood? 


INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


(CONCEPT.  PROCESS.  AFFECTIVE  AREASI 


Concept  Area: 


Process  Area: 


Affective  Area: 


community 

environment  (natural,  made 

by  people) 

location 

features  (natural,  made 
by  people) 

gathering,  analyzing,  and 
synthesizing  data  about 
physical  (unique)  features  of 
neighbourhoods 

developing  competencies  in 
assessing  one’s  preferences  by 
identifying  the  important 
features  of  one's 
neighbourhood 
developing  appreciation  of 
natural  environments  and  of 
environments  made  by  people 
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CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Experience  might  be  defined  as  any  interaction,  human  or  physical,  between  a  person  and 
his  or  her  environment.  The  process  of  inquiry  begins  with  such  an  experience. 

Direct  experiences  with  aspects  (human/natural)  of  the  neighbourhood  will  assist 
teachers  and  students  in  focussing  on  issues  and  problems  of  a  neighbourhood  and  in 
understanding  how  these  can  be  effectively  resolved. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


Explore  the  neighbourhood  on  foot  with  the 
class.  Take  a  camera  along  to  record  the 
unique  features  of  the  area.  Explain 
beforehand  that  you  have  only  four  pictures 
left.  Try  to  determine  with  the  class  the  four 
most  important  (unique)  features  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Brainstorm  with  children 
and  then  arrive  at,  by  vote,  a  class  decision. 
Children  may  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
convince  others  in  the  class. 

Read  the  sentences  on  page  one  with  the 
class.  Have  them  look  at  the  photographs 
and  suggest  the  varying  kinds  of  features 
found  in  Canadian  neighbourhoods.  Then 
develop  a  class  chart  classifying  physical 
features. 


natural 

made  by  people 

Children  may  wish  to  illustrate  the 
characteristics  listed  on  the  class  chart. 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Language  Arts 

Viewing,  speaking,  reading,  writing 

Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 

Physical  features 

Science 

Books 

Powell,  Ann.  Strange  Street.  Kids  Can  Press. 

Singer,  Yvonne.  Little  Miss,  Yes  Miss. 

Kids  Can  Press. 


(continued) 


Wo  live  In  o  counlry  colled  Conodo. 
There  ore  mony  kinds  of  neighbourhoods 
In  Conodo. 


Whol  do  you  know  oboul  your 
neighbourhood? 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS __ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


3.  Have  children  collect  and  display  pictures, 
from  magazines  and  other  sources,  of 
possible  features  in  neighbourhoods.  For 
example,  their  pictures  could  show: 
mountains,  prairie,  water  (rivers,  lakes, 
ocean),  forests,  railroads,  wharves,  bridges, 
monuments,  freeways,  large  buildings  (old 
and  new),  mail  boxes,  and  so  on. 

4.  Encourage  children  to  discuss  the  question, 
“What  do  you  know  about  your 
neighbourhood?”  Have  them  use  their  own 
neighbourhood(s)  as  a  focus  for  the 
discussion. 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 
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INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


{CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


Concept  Area:  community 
location 
space 

environment 

evaluating  and  analyzing  data 
about  neighbourhoods  by 
comparing  the  density  of 
different  types  of 
neighbourhoods 

developing  understanding  of 
values  reflected  in  different 
neighbourhoods  by  the  way  in 
which  space  is  used 


Process  Area: 


Affective  Area: 
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CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Exploring  aspects  of  our  human  and  physical  environments  will  raise  questions  that 
address  “quality  of  life.  ” 

The  way  in  which  space  is  used  and  organized  in  neighbourhoods  affects  interpersonal 
relationships  as  well  as  the  need  for  rules,  regulations,  and  the  formation  of  boundaries. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


Encourage  children  to  examine  the  space 
in  the  classroom  to  identify  “personal” 
and  “public”  space.  Explain  that  most 
neighbourhoods  are  organized  in  a  similar 
way.  With  the  class,  classify  neighbourhood 
space  into  public  space  (roads,  sidewalks, 
stores,  hospitals,  banks,  .  .  .)  and  private 
space  (homes,  patios,  yards,  .  .  .).  Discuss 
with  children  the  need  for  both  kinds  of 
space. 

Have  the  class  examine  the  photographs  on 
pages  two  and  three  and  read  the  sentences 
on  page  two  under  the  heading,  “Use  of 
Space.”  Ask  children  to  identify  public  and 
private  space  in  each.  Ask  them  to  identify 
neighbourhoods  where  people  live  close 
together  or  far  apart.  Explain  that  this  is  one 
of  the  clues  in  identifying  different 
neighbourhoods,  that: 

—  if  the  homes  in  which  people  live  are 
close  together,  then  the  neighbourhood 
is  called  a  city  or  town  neighbourhood. 

—  if  the  homes  in  which  people  live  are 
far  apart,  with  lots  of  open  spaces, 
then  the  neighbourhood  is  a  rural  one. 


_  OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Language  Arts 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing 

Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 
density,  private,  public,  space 

Reference 

Castillo,  Gloria.  Left-Handed  Teaching: 
Lessons  in  Affective  Education. 

Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston. 


(continued) 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS  _ 

{CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREASI 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS  OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION! 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES! 


3.  Simulate  “different  neighbourhoods”  within 
the  classroom  by  reorganizing  working  space. 
Supply  each  child  with  a  page  divided  into 


—  Activity  1:  Explain  to  the  class  that 
the  caretaker  will  be  washing  the  floors 
in  the  classroom.  The  class  will  only  be 
allowed  one  small  space  (one  quarter 
of  the  room).  While  in  that  space, 
students  will  sketch  the  classroom 
using  dots  (•)  to  represent  people  in 
section  1  on  the  paper. 

—  Activity  2:  Move  one  quarter  of  the 
students  to  another  small  area  of  the 
room  to  complete  another  sketch  in 
section  2. 

—  Activity  3:  Instruct  each  child  to  find 
his  or  her  own  space  far  away  from 
anyone  eise’s.  When  that  space  is 
located,  each  student  is  to  observe  how 
the  room  is  organized,  and  then 
complete  sketch  3. 

(continued) 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

ICONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


Introduce  and  discuss  the  word  density. 

Have  the  class  determine,  from  the  sketches, 
which  neighbourhood  is  the  most  densely 
populated.  Children  may  label  their  sketches. 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


With  reference  to  the  sketches,  ask: 

—  Which  type  of  neighbourhood  will 
likely  require  more  rules  and  laws  to 
keep  it  orderly?  Why? 

—  Should  people  in  neighbourhoods  be 
•  required  to  follow  the  rules?  Why  or 
why  not? 

—  What  are  some  rules  that  people 

in  different  neighbourhoods  must  follow? 

4.  Several  times  during  the  year,  allow  students 
the  opportunity  to  perceive  how  space  in  the 
classroom  is  used.  Students  should  be 
allowed  to  reorganize  the  classroom  space  — 
for  people,  books,  furniture,  materials,  and 
so  on.  Discussions  may  focus  on  conflicts 
that  may  develop  over  the  use  of  space  and 
how  things  are  used  in  that  space  or  between 
group  and  individual  needs  for  space. 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 
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SIZE 


_ INTENDED  CONNECTIONS _ _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 

Concept  Area:  community  (physical,  social) 
location 
space 

environment 
multiculturalism 
interaction  (lifestyle) 

Process  Area:  evaluating  and  analyzing  data 
about  neighbourhoods  by 
comparing  the  density  of 
different  types  of  neighbourhoods 

synthesizing  data  about  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  by 
summarizing  and  comparing 
similarities  and  differences 

Affective  Area:  developing  understanding  of 
values  reflected  in  different 
neighbourhoods  by  the  way  in 
which  space  is  used 
developing  attitudes  of 
appreciation  for  human 
diversity  by  examining  some 
common  human  characteristics 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Developing  or  fostering  a  “sense  of  community”  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a  process.  This 
process  if  started  early  will  assist  children  in  understanding  the  realities  and  principles  of 
interaction. 

As  children  seek  to  understand  the  world  around  them,  questions  will  arise  that 
concern  race,  culture,  sex,  and  age-related  diversity.  Children  should  grow  to  realize  that 
these  differences  are  natural  and  inevitable. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION! 


1.  Have  children  look  at  the  photographs  of  the 
various  landscapes  on  page  five  and  review 
the  concept  of  density  with  them.  Read  and 
discuss  with  them  the  sentences  under  the 
heading,  “Size.” 

2.  Have  the  children  look  at  the  photographs 
on  page  four  and  read  the  sentences  under 
the  heading,  “People.”  Suggest  to  children 
that  they  keep  a  record  of  all  the  people  with 
whom  they  interact  (talk,  play,  work,  .  .  .) 
during  a  day.  As  diaries  are  personal, 
children  may  not  wish  to  share  information 
directly.  However,  the  following  questions 
may  prompt  discussion: 

—  Who  talked  with  someone  older? 
younger?  the  same  age? 

—  Who  helped  someone  older?  younger? 
the  same  age? 

—  Who  talked  with  someone  who  works 
inside/outside  the  neighbourhood? 

—  Who  talked  with  his/her  neighbours 
next  door?  neighbours  further  away? 
You  may  find  that  the  diaries  serve  as  a 
stimulus  for  creating  new  relationships  for 
the  children. 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS. 


(continued) 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCESI 


Language  Arts 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  reading 

Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 

Names  of  ethnic  groups 

Books 

That’s  What  Friends  Are  For.  Scholastic. 

,  Pftt,  Valerie.  Let’s  Find  Out  About 
, Neighbours .  Franklin  Watts. 

References 

Seattle  Public  School,  District  #1.  Rainbow 
Activities.  Creative  Teaching  Press,  Inc. 
Shepard,  Mary  and  Roy.  Vegetable  Soup 
Activities.  Citation  Press. 
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SIZE 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS _ OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES! 


3.  Print  the  following  on  the  board  or  on 
chart  paper: 

—  Some  people  want  to  give  happiness. 

—  Some  people  want  to  be  strong. 

—  Some  people  want  to  protect  good 
things  in  life. 

—  Some  people  want  to  do  exciting 
things. 

—  Some  people  want  to  be  good  singers 
and  dancers. 

—  Some  people  want  to  be  funny. 

—  Some  people  want  to  be  kind. 

—  Some  people  want  to  hunt  and  fish. 

—  Some  people  want  to  be  good  at 
games. 

—  Some  people  want  to  keep  the 
outdoors  clean. 

—  Some  people  want  to  help  others. 

—  Some  people  want  to  be  good  cooks. 
Explain  to  students  that  people,  regardless  of 
skin  colour,  ethnic  background,  age,  or  sex, 
have  strong  feelings  about  some  things  in 
their  lives.  Read  the  list  with  them  and 
discuss  it.  Invite  children  to  select  the  one 
“quality”  they  see  as  best  applying  to 
themselves.  Encourage  children  to  design  a 
“coat  of  arms”  which  represents  them, 


(continued) 
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SIZE 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


displaying  one  of  these  qualities.  Be  sure  to 
explain  that  one  quality  is  not  necessarily 
more  important  than  another  and  that  people 
of  ail  cultures  share  many  common  human 
qualities. 


4.  Invite  children  to  share  experiences  they  have 
had  with  people  in  the  neighbourhood  who 
have  displayed  qualities  similar  to  those 
listed  in  3. 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Homes  and  houses  are  topics  of  personal  interest  and  concern  to  young  children. 
Discussion  ought  to  focus  on  the  many  different  styles  of  housing  available  to  people. 
The  range  of  personal  choice  is  great.  How  people  make  choices  is  varied.  Sometimes 
people  do  not  have  a  choice  (nursing  homes,  orphanages,  low-income  housing,  .  .  .). 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Concept  Area:  community 
space 

neighbourhood  structure 
lifestyle 

Process  Area:  gathering  data  about  homes 
and  neighbourhoods  by  using 
TV,  library  books,  and 
newspapers  as  sources  of 
information 

analyzing  data  by  comparing 
views  expressed  about  different 
kinds  of  homes 


Affective  Area:  developing  competencies  in 
decision-making  by  assessing 
one’s  preferences  for 
particular  kinds  of  housing 


1.  With  the  class,  discuss  pages  six  and  seven 
and  the  reasons  for  homes,  the  need  for 
shelter,  and  so  on.  Read  with  students  the 
sentences  under  the  heading,  “Homes,”  and 
encourage  children  to  respond  to  the 
Question.  Have  them  discuss  their  own 
neighbourhood(s),  ones  they  have  visited, 
seen,  or  read  about.  You  could  develop  a 
class  chart  to  reflect  the  different  kinds  of 
homes  the  students  live  in. 


What  Kind  of  Home  Do  You  Live  In? 

Single  House 

Mary, 

Semi-detached  house 

lnDDnl 

Kim,  Joe, 

Town  house  |°  ["||D  []|a  [] 

Sandy, 

Joseph 

John,  Ali 

Duplex 

0  m° 

JIL 

Apartment  building 

OO  o 

QQna 

Nina,  Lisa 

Shared  home 

5  n 

Jane,  Claudette, 
Sam  .  .  . 

(continued) 


Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 
mortgage,  rent,  sale 

Names  of  different  kinds  of  homes 
Mathematics 
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HOMES 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


2.  Develop  a  class  list  of  television  programs, 
ones  focussing  on  particular  locations. 
Encourage  children  to  identify  the  kinds  of 
homes  in  neighbourhoods  where  the 
programs  are  located. 

3.  Invite  more  able  children  to  work  in  pairs  to 
prepare  a  “descriptive”  newspaper 
advertisement  listing  a  home  for  sale. 

Remind  them  to  include: 

—  type  of  home  (Bungalow,  split,  mobile, 
townhouse,  .  .  .) 

—  location  (What  country,  what 
province,  territory,  city,  town,  village, 
acreage,  farm,  .  .  .) 

—  cost 

—  access  to  schools,  shopping, 
transportation 

—  age  and  style  (New,  old;  modern, 
traditional;  .  .  .) 

—  possession  date 

You  may  wish  to  post  items  such  as  those 
listed  above  and  discuss  them  with  the 
students. 


(continued) 


HOMES 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Neighbourhoods  con  hove  many 
(tflerenl  kinds  ol  homes.  Some  have 
oporrmenls 
one-skxey  houses 
two-storey  houses 
lownhouses 
deioched  houses 
atioched  houses 


Whol  kinds  ol  homes  does  your 
neighbourhood  hove? 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS  _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS] 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


4.  Have  the  class  examine  a  recent  newspaper. 
Ask  them  to  find  the  section,  “Homes  for 
Sale.”  As  a  group,  children  can: 

—  identify  the  headings  (New  Homes  for 
Sale,  Homes  for  Re-sale,  .  .  .) 

—  identify  kinds  of  homes  available  for 
sale  today  (Detached,  semi-detached, 
apartment,  .  .  .) 

—  collect  and  display  pictures  of  the 
different  styles  of  homes 

With  the  class,  discuss  range  of  costs.  At  this 
time,  you  may  wish  to  introduce  the  term 
mortgage.  Explain  that  a  mortgage  is  a  loan, 
usually  paid  back  over  a  long  period  of  time 
and  that  people  usually  need  one  to  buy  a 
home.  You  might  also  introduce  the  term 
rent.  Assist  children  in  locating  the  “Homes 
for  Rent”  section.  Review  kinds  of  rental 
homes  available,  costs,  and  location,  as  well 
as  why  many  people  prefer  to  rent. 

5.  Children  may  wish  to  discuss  the  need  for 
special  homes  —  homes  for  the  elderly,  the 
disabled,  and  for  orphaned  children. 

Boarding  schools  and  college  residences 
could  also  be  discussed. 


(continued) 
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HOMES 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


6.  The  concept  of  winter  or  summer  homes  may 
be  introduced  with  terms  such  as  cottage  and 
chalet.  You  may  wish  to  explore  with  the 
class  the  reasons  for  second  homes  (the  need 
for  relaxation,  enjoyment  of  the 
outdoors,  .  .  .). 

7.  Encourage  children  to  discuss  their 
experiences  with  other  kinds  of  homes  which 
are  often  temporary,  such  as  hotels,  motels, 
travel  trailers,  and  tents. 


_  OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


BUILDINGS 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Teaching  will  be  effective  if  learning  experiences  are  meaningful  and  relevant  to  the 
actual  experience  of  students.  The  study  of  buildings  in  one’s  own  neighbourhood  can 
provide  the  opportunity  for  children  to  remember  those  things  that  are  meaningful  to  them. 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT.  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 

Concept  Area:  community  (physical 
structure) 
location 
facilities 
institutions 
interaction 

Process  Area:  gathering  data  about 

neighbourhood  buildings 
synthesizing  data  about  the 
need  for  neighbourhood 
facilities 

arriving  at  a  generalization 
about  population  and 
facilities/  buildings  present 
in  a  neighbourhood 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


1.  With  the  class,  read  and  discuss  the  sentences 
under  the  heading,  “Buildings,”  on  page 
eight.  Have  children  view  the  photographs 
on  pages  eight  and  nine.  Encourage  them  to 
suggest  other  places  that  some  people  could 
need,  besides  homes,  such  as: 

—  places  to  worship 

—  places  to  buy  things 

—  places  to  have  fun 

—  places  to  learn 

—  places  to  create  or  build  things 
Have  children  identify  such  places, 
particularly  in  their  own  neighbourhood(s). 
Draw  their  attention  to  the  number  of 
buildings  in  their  neighbourhood(s).  Some 
children  might  suggest  that  neighbourhoods 
with  few  buildings,  such  as  rural 
neighbourhoods,  are  ones  in  which  many  of 
the  people  work  outside. 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Language  Arts 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  viewing 

Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 
buildings,  facilities,  few,  many 

Mathematics 

Concepts  of  few,  many,  density 
Books 

The  Little  Store  on  the  Corner. 

Scholastic. 


Affective  Area:  developing  competencies  in 
moral  reasoning  by  assessing 
one’s  preferences  for 
neighbourhood  facilities 


(continued) 
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BUILDINGS 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


2.  Design  a  class  chart  to  record  information 
gathered  by  the  students  about  their 
neighbourhood  buildings. 


Buildings 
(in  my  neigh¬ 
bourhood) 

Old/ 

New 

(holds) 
Few  People/ 
Many  People 

Purpose 

church/ 

synagogue 

new 

many  people 

...a  place 
to  worship 

art 

gallery 

old 

many  people 

...a  place 
to  learn, 
have  fun 

3.  Inform  students  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
close  down  two  of  the  following  buildings 
because  of  an  energy  crisis: 

—  elementary  school 

—  bank 

—  police  station 

—  hospital 

—  church/synagogue 
(other  place  of  worship) 

—  bowling  alley 

—  grocery  store  (continued) 
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_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS  _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS  OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES! 


Have  children  record  the  list  and  circle  the 
two  buildings  they  feel  should  be  closed.  On 
a  master  chart,  tally  student  responses. 
Discuss  them  as  a  class,  with  individuals 
being  allowed  to  present  their  own  point  of 
view  as  to  why  they  made  the  choices  they 
did.  Point  out  to  the  class  that  most  good 
decisions  consider  the  consequences  for 
others. 

4.  Discuss  with  children  the  relationship 
between  population  and  number  of 
buildings.  (Farm  neighbourhoods  having  few 
people  and  buildings;  surburban 
neighbourhoods  having  many  people  and 
many  buildings.) 
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_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Analysis  involves  the  seeking  and  testing  of  meaning.  Any  questions  to  be  raised  should 
enhance  this  process.  The  question,  “What  does  it  mean?”,  challenges  children  to 
consider  and  reflect  upon  the  effect  that  presence  or  absence  of  something  in  their 
neighbourhood(s),  such  as  leisure  opportunities  and  facilities,  may  have  on  their  lives. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS _  _  OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSIONI 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Concept  Area:  community  (social) 
facilities 
lifestyle 
recreation 
interaction 

Process  Area:  gathering  data  about  recreation 
possibilities  and  preferences  by 
interviewing  others 
synthesizing  ideas  about 
recreation  and  the 
neighbourhood 
identifying  issues  concerning 
recreation 


Affective  Area:  developing  understanding  of 
values  displayed  by  others 
when  making  personal 
decisions  about  recreation  in 
the  neighbourhood 


1 .  Introduce  and  discuss  the  word  leisure. 

A  class  survey  may  be  designed  and 
conducted  to  consider  the  following 
questions: 

—  Is  leisure  time  spent  in  watching  or 
in  participating  in  events?  (When 
should  we  watch?  When  should  we 
participate?) 

—  Is  leisure  time  spent  on  one’s  own  or 
with  other  people?  (with  friends,  with 
younger  people,  with  older 
people,  .  .  .) 

—  What  leisure-time  activities  do 
you  take  part  in  in  your  own 
neighbourhood?  in  another 
neighbourhood? 

—  What  facilities  (or  opportunities)  does 
your  neighbourhood  provide?  Are 
there  enough?  enough  for  all  ages? 

Should  the  neighbourhood  provide 
leisure-time  facilities  and  opportunities 
for  everyone? 

2.  With  the  class,  explore  recreation  alternatives 
available  to  children  living  in  different  kinds 
of  neighbourhoods.  With  the  children,  read 
the  sentences  on  page  ten,  under  the  heading, 
“Fun.”  Have  the  children  examine  the 

(continued) 


Health 

Language  Arts 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  viewing 

Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 
facilities,  leisure,  participate 

Names  of  leisure-time  activities 
Physical  Education 
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CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


to 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSIONI 


various  photographs  on  pages  ten  and  eleven 
as  a  stimulus  for  ideas  about  things  to  do 
and  places  to  play  in  other  kinds  of 
neighbourhoods.  Ask  them: 

—  If  you  lived  in  an  apartment,  where 
would  you  play? 

—  If  you  were  an  adult  living  on  an 
acreage,  where  would  you  go  to  enjoy 
yourself? 

—  If  you  lived  on  a  farm,  where  would 
you  play? 

—  If  you  lived  in  a  mountain  village, 
where  would  you  play? 


3.  Complete  the  following  chart  with  the  class, 
using  the  children’s  ideas: 


Activity 

Place 

Inside 

Neigh¬ 

bourhood 

Outside 

Neigh¬ 

bourhood 

downhill 

skiing 

mountains 

skating 

skating  rink 

listening  to 
music 

theatre 

(continued) 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 
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_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS! 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION! 


swimming 

community 

centre 

golfing 

golf  course 

playing  ball 

stadium 

cross-country 

skiing 

pasture 

dancing 

community 

centre 

watching  a 
show 

theatre 

playing 
racquet  ball 

community 

centre 

playing 

tennis 

community 

courts 

bike-riding 

bike  trails 

roller¬ 

skating 

community 

centre 

(continued) 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 
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FUN 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Neighborhoods  hove  n> 
>o  hove  tun  in  Theie  or 

school yords 
playgrounds 
streets  ond  alleys 
community  centres 


INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


4,  With  the  class,  analyze  the  activities  listed  on 
the  class  chart  from  the  point  of  view  of 
physical  fitness.  Discuss  with  children  which 
activities  would  be  best  for  maintaining  and 
developing  healthy  bodies.  Explore  the  issue: 
Should  health  and  physical  fitness  be 
considered  when  deciding  on  facilities  to 
build  in  a  neighbourhood? 

5.  Instruct  children  to  identify  three  recreation 
facilities  they  would  want  included  in  a 
neighbourhood.  Have  them  explain  their 
reasons  for  their  choices.  Ask  them  if  they 
considered  all  age  groups  when  making  their 
decisions. 
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_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS! 


Concept  Area:  community 
location 
transportation 
rules 

communication 

interaction 

Process  Area:  analyzing  and  evaluating  data 
concerning  modes  of 
transportation,  the  needs  of 
people  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  transportation,  and  the 
effects  of  transportation  upon 
the  environment 
analyzing  and  evaluating  modes 
of  communication  possible  for 
neighbourhoods 

Affective  Area:  developing  competencies  in 
identifying  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  various  modes 
of  transportation  in 
neighbourhoods,  as  well  as 

(continued) 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Issues  or  disagreements  often  arise  in  neighbourhoods  when  people,  goods,  and  services 
are  moved  from  place  to  place.  Children  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  recognize  these 
problems  and  to  understand  why  they  arise.  Neighbourhoods  with  a  dense  population  will 
have  more  problems  and  likely  require  more  rules  and  controls. 

Often  issues  arise  concerning  where  roadways,  freeways,  rapid  transit  routes,  and  so 
on,  will  be  situated.  Individuals  are  often  affected  by  these  decisions. 

While  exploring  the  dimensions  of  communication,  or  the  travelling  of  ideas  and 
thoughts,  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  social  and  participation  skills  of  children  in  the 
classroom  may  be  highlighted.  ‘‘Social-action"  experiences  within  the  classroom  and 
neighbourhood  will  provide  the  opportunity  for  developing  and  improving  (continued) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS _  _ OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION! 


1.  Introduce  and  discuss  the  words 
transportation,  travel,  and  traffic.  Explain 
that  clues  about  neighbourhoods  can  be 
obtained  by  looking  at: 

—  how  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
move  from  place  to  place  within  the 
neighbourhood  (Bicycles,  busses,  cars, 
taxis,  subways,  tractors,  boats,  .  .  .  .) 

—  how  people  from  other 

neighbourhoods  come  into  and  out  of 
the  neighbourhood  (Airplanes,  ferries, 
helicopters,  skidoos,  boats . ) 

2.  Have  children  view  the  photographs  on  pages 
twelve  to  fifteen  and  read  the  sentences  on 
pages  twelve  and  fourteen.  Encourage  them 
to  discuss  their  own  experiences  in 
responding  to  the  questions,  “How  do 
people  travel  inside  your  neighbourhood?” 
and  “How  do  people  travel  from  your 
neighbourhood  to  other  neighbourhoods?” 

3.  Have  children  examine  the  photographs  on 
pages  twelve  to  fifteen,  again,  for  different 
traffic  situations.  Show  them  additional 
pictures  if  you  can  and  ask  them: 

(continued) 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Art 

Language  Arts 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 

Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 
communication  (oral),  traffic, 
transportation  (oral),  travel 

Names  of  means  of  transportation  and 
communication 

Mathematics 

Time,  distance,  numeration 
Science 
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rlllMI 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


communication  skills.  A  wide  range  of  modes  of  communication  may  be  explored  as  well 
as  their  effect  on  the  global  community,  in  that  communication  makes  our  world  smaller. 

‘‘Social  action’’  within  the  neighbourhood  study  is  a  response  to  the  concern  for  our 
society’s  social  instability.  Developing  networks  of  meaningful  social  relationships  will 
assist  youngsters  to  function  effectively  in  a  world  that  is  fragmented,  stressful,  and  often 
alienating.  Development  of  social  relationships  within  and  outside  the  classroom  ought  to 
be  facilitated  by  neighbourhood  learning  experiences  and  communication  skill  activities. 
The  context  of  “communication"  is  an  appropriate  way  to  emphasize  social  and 
communication  skills  of  children  in  the  class. 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS _ 

(CONCEPT.  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 

their  effect  upon  natural/ 
human  environments 
developing  positive  attitudes 
of  self-worth  by  viewing 
oneself  as  having  the  ability 
to  participate  and  contribute 
to  the  class  community 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


—  Why  do  some  neighbourhoods  need 
more  rules  for  traffic? 

—  What  happens  in  some  neighbourhoods 
if  there  are  no  rules  for  traffic? 

—  Should  people  be  required  to  obey 
traffic  rules?  What  happens  if  they 
don’t? 

4.  Print  the  word  wheel  on  the  board  and  then 
give  each  child  a  large  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  to  illustrate  “How  Wheels  Help 
People  Move  from  Place  to  Place.” 

5.  Have  children  show,  using  Plasticene  or 
modelling  clay,  how  they  get  to  school.  A 
story  may  be  written  to  accompany  the 
model,  outlining: 

—  how  they  get  to  school 

—  when  they  leave  home 

—  how  long  the  trip  takes 

—  what  they  see  along  the  way 

—  with  whom  they  go 

6.  A  class  chart  showing  how  the  students  get 
to  school  could  be  developed. 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES! 


(continued) 
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_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS.  AFFECTIVE  AREASI 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION] 


How  Do  You  Come  to  School? 

by  bike 

on  foot  (walking) 

v*  V0  tS  iS  V* 

by  car 

by  bus 

Most  oeonle  come  to  school 

OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


7.  Ask  the  class: 

—  Who  are  the  people  in  the 

neighbourhood  who  help  to  make  it 
safe  to  travel? 

—  What  can  you  do  to  keep  your  own 
neighbourhood  safe  for  travelling? 
(Riding  bike  on  sidewalk,  using 
crosswalks,  playing  in  parks . ) 

8,  Discuss  and  classify  with  the  class  the 
following,  on  chart  paper: 

—  freight  cars,  fire  engines,  tanker 
trucks,  milk  trucks,  telephone  trucks, 

TV  repair  trucks,  flat  cars,  barges, 
tow  trucks,  police  cars,  moving  vans, 
dump  trucks,  airplanes,  boats,  cars, 
trucks,  ships,  trains,  busses,  bicycles, 
roller  skates,  vans,  ambulances, 
rockets,  ....  (continued) 
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CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


rr.™--  jg|^| 

mm 


INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 


(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREASI 


(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION! 


Categories  such  as  goods  and  service  movers 
could  be  circled  with  red  crayon;  people 
movers  could  be  circled  with  blue  crayon. 
Public  transportation  modes  could  be 
marked  with  a  star  in  yellow  crayon,  private 
transportation  modes  by  a  star  in  orange 
crayon.  Discuss  with  children  how  our  lives 
would  be  affected  if  various  kinds  of 
transportation  were  not  available.  Have  them 
consider  the  advantages  of  each  kind  in 
relation  to  each  other. 

9.  Introduce  and  discuss  the  term 

communication.  Brainstorm  with  the  class  in 
identifying  ways  communication  takes  place. 
Examples  students  could  suggest  may 
include; 

—  personal  letters 

—  telephone 

—  courier 

—  telex 

—  telegram 

—  newspapers 

—  magazines 

—  flyers 

—  TV 

—  radio 

—  computers 

(continued) 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 
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_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS! 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  OISCUSSIONI 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Children  could  collect  samples  or  pictures  of 
each,  where  possible,  and  display  them  in  the 
classrooom.  Have  children  relate  their 
examples  of  methods  of  communication  to 
methods  of  transportation  by  asking  how  our 
ideas  are  carried  from  one  place  to  another, 
inside  neighbourhoods  and  between 
neighbourhoods.  (Some  methods  will  be 
evident  in  the  photographs  on  pages  twelve 
to  fifteen,  such  as  airplanes,  transport 
trucks,  trains,  .  .  .  .)  Discuss  their  answers 
to  the  questions,  “How  do  ideas  and  things 
travel  inside  your  neighbourhood?  from  your 
neighbourhood  to  other  neighbourhoods?” 


10.  With  the  class,  explore  the  “yellow  pages”  in 
the  telephone  directory.  Familiarize  children 
with  its  sequence  (alphabetical)  and  contents. 
Have  individual  children  provide  clues  for 
the  class,  such  as: 

—  Find  the  hotel  on  Spruce  Avenue. 

What  is  it  called? 

—  Find  the  name  of  the  plumbing 
company  that  is  open  twenty-four 
hours  a  day. 


(continued) 
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_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS _ 

(CONCEPT.  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 
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CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


Discuss  with  children  the  purpose  of  the 
telephone  directory  in  facilitating 
communication  within  a  neighbourhood  or 
from  one  neighbourhood  to  another.  You 
may  wish  to  develop  a  class  telephone 
directory  by  assigning  this  task  to  a  small 
group  of  children.  A  directory  for  the  entire 
school  might  also  be  developed.  Other 
children  might  be  involved  in  designing 
covers,  arranging  printing,  and  in 
distribution  of  the  completed  directory. 

You  may  wish  to  obtain  a  telephone  for  the 
classroom.  (Telephone  companies  are  often 
willing  to  provide  schools  with  older  stock.) 
Have  children  role  play  telephone  answering, 
dialing,  and  so  on.  Discuss  etiquette  and  use 
of  the  telephone  with  them. 


_  OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


HELPERS 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS  _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


Concept  Area:  community 
location 

interdependence 

division  of  labour 

goods/services 

facilities 

institutions 

relationships 

interaction 

Process  Area:  gathering  and  analyzing 
information  about 
neighbourhood  services  and  the 
people  who  suppy  them 
analyzing  and  evaluating  those 
services  needed  and  those 
provided  in  neighbourhoods 


Affective  Area:  recognizing  and  appreciating 
the  worth  of  others  and  their 
contributions  to  the 
neighbourhood 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Experiences  in  the  neighbourhood  such  as  interacting  with,  interviewing,  talking  with, 
and  helping  people,  will  provide  children  with  a  perspective  that  cannot  be  developed 
otherwise.  Specific  experiences  with  people  and  the  services  they  provide  should  be  a 
major  focus  for  the  class.  Direct  personal  experiences  promote  different  kinds  of  thinking 
about  people  and  the  neighbourhood. 

The  disciplines  of  economics  and  sociology  may  be  highlighted  in  discussions  about 
work  inside  and  outside  the  neighbourhood.  Children  ought  to  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  interactions  that  take  place  in  neighbourhood  operations.  An  essential  aspect  of 
this  operation  is  economic.  Teachers  may  use  this  opportunity  to  introduce  or  review 
counting  money,  making  change,  buying  and  selling,  and  so  on. 

MAKING  CONNECTIONS  OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION! 


1 .  Have  the  class  read  the  sentences  on  page 
sixteen  and  use  the  photographs  on  pages 
sixteen  arid  seventeen  to  assist  them  in 
thinking  of  helpers  in  neighbourhoods.  Have 
children  identify  the  services  and  the  people 
who  provide  them  in  their  neighbourhood(s). 
A  class  chart  of  neighbourhood  services  and 
helpers  could  be  developed  as  follows: 


Services 

Who  Provides 
the  Services 

fixing  teeth 

dentist 

fixing  water  and 
sewer  mains 

removing  snow 

taking  care  of 
electricity 

picking  up  garbage 

putting  out  fires 

keeping  us  safe 

police 

helping  needy 
people 

social  worker 

(continued) 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Language  Arts 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  viewing,  listening 

Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 
goods,  job,  labour,  occupation,  profession, 
service,  tools,  work 

Names  of  goods  and  services 
Mathematics 

Mgfney  denominations,  buying,  selling, 

Making  change 

-Books 

Clifford  Gets  a  Job.  Scholastic. 

Dear  Garbage  Man.  Scholastic. 

The  Fire  Fighter.  J.M.  Dent  and  Sons. 

Katy  and  the  Big  Snow.  Scholastic. 

The  Letter  Carrier.  J.M.  Dent  and  Sons. 

The  Little  Fireman.  Scholastic. 

Mommies  at  Work.  Scholastic. 

Pitt,  Valerie.  Let’s  Find  Out  About  the 
Community.  Grolier. 

The  Policeman.  J.M.  Dent  and  Sons. 

(continued) 
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HELPERS 


Neighbourhoods  hove  helpers  They 
help  everyone  in  rho  neighbourhood  by 
loving  the  garboge  owoy 
cleaning  the  streets 
helping  people  ocross  streets 
helping  mhen  there  is  troublo 
.  bnnging  the  moil 

Who  ore  the  helpers  in  your 
neighbourhood?  How  do  you  holp 
your  neighbours? 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT.  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


putting  in  and 
fixing  telephones 

patrolling  forests 

delivering  mail 

Encourage  children  to  discuss  the  list  of 
services  recorded.  Invite  them  to  tell  why 
they  think  some  services  are  more  important 
than  others.  Children  may  wish  to  confirm 
their  conclusions  by  surveying  people  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

2.  Services  may  be  ranked  and  ordered 

according  to  perceived  need.  (Those  services 
that  fill  our  basic  needs  for  food,  water, 
shelter,  and  so  on,  are  likely  to  be  rated  high 
in  priority.)  Discuss  the  following  questions 
with  the  class: 

—  Would  the  type  of  neighbourhood 
affect  the  ranking  of  services?  Do  farm 
neighbourhoods  need  the  same  services 
as  city  or  town  neighbourhoods? 

—  What  would  happen  if  one  of  these 
services  were  not  available? 
(Consequences  for  self  and  others.) 

(continued) 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Resources 

“People  in  the  Neighbourhood,”  picture 
foldouts.  McIntyre  Educational  Media. 
“People  Who  Come  to  My  House,”  picture 
foldouts.  McIntyre  Educational  Media. 


HELPERS 


Neighbourhoods  hcivo  helpors.  Thoy 
help  everyone  In  iho  neighbourhood  by 
loking  rhe  gorboge  owoy 
cleaning  Iho  slreols 
helping  people  ocross  slreels 
helping  when  Ihero  is  Irouble 
bringing  ihe  moll 

Who  ore  Iho  helpors  in  your 
neighbourhood?  How  do  you  help 
your  neighbours? 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSIONI 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


3.  Introduce  and  discuss  the  word  volunteer. 
Explain  that  many  people  earn  money  for 
providing  service  or  for  doing  particular 
jobs.  Sometimes,  people  need  rewards  other 
than  money  and  wish  to  volunteer  their  time 
to  help  others,  to  do  things  they  like  to  do, 
or  to  help  the  neighbourhood.  (Hospital 
aides,  4-H  club  leaders,  church  group 
leaders,  community  group  workers, 

canvassers . )  Encourage  children  to 

think  of  ways  (develop  a  plan)  for  being  a 
volunteer  in  the  neighbourhood. 


4.  Introduce  and  discuss  vocabulary  identified 
by  students  for  the  names  of  various  services 
and  service  functions,  as  well  as  the  term 
service,  itself.  Ask  in  what  other  context  the 
word  is  used.  (Public  service  announcement, 
service  station,  social  service,  .  .  .  .) 

5.  Collect  and  display  objects  (tools,  clothing, 
safety  equipment,  .  .  .)  that  are  used  by  the 
people  who  work  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Individual  children  may  do  research  and 
report  their  findings  to  the  class.  A  class 
picture  dictionary  may  be  developed  to 
include  children’s  illustrations  of  the  objects 
and  explanations  of  their  use,  purpose,  and 
the  people  who  use  them. 

(continued) 
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HELPERS 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 


(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


6.  To  familiarize  children  with  facilities  for 
goods  and  services  available  in  the 
neighbourhood,  discuss  the  following  with 
them: 

—  Where  would  you  go  to  borrow 
money? 

—  Where  would  you  go  for  music 
(dancing,  yoga,  tennis)  lessons? 

—  Where  would  you  go  to  buy  stamps? 

—  Where  would  you  go  to  find 
information  on  raising  pets? 

—  Where  would  you  go  to  have  a  tooth 
pulled? 

—  Where  would  you  go  to  find  out  about 
bus  routes  and  schedules? 

—  Where  would  you  go  to  buy  firewood? 

—  Where  would  you  go  to  be  vaccinated? 

—  Where  would  you  go  for  roller-skating 
lessons? 

—  Where  would  you  go  to  look  at 
original  art? 

—  Where  would  you  go  to  watch  a  live 
hockey  game? 


Introduce  and  discuss  the  terms  goods  and 
services,  in  relation  to  one  another.  On  the 
board,  print  the  following  list,  amending  as 
necessary  to  reflect  the  children’s  own 
neighbourhood  and  experience:  (COntinu  d) 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 
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HELPERS 


Neighbourhood  hovo  helpers.  They 
help  everyone  in  Iho  neighbourhood  by 
taking  ihe  gorbogo  owoy 
.denning  Ihe  streets 
helping  people  ocross  streets 
helping  when  there  is  trouble 
-bringing  tho  mail 


Who  ore  ihe  helpers  In  your 
neighbourhood?  How  do  you  help 
your  neighbours? 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS  __ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS  _  _ OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Goods 

Services 

seed  mill 

plumbing  shop 

hardware  store 

grocery  store 

is 

tailor  shop 

s 

hairdresser/barber 

pharmacy 

tS 

clinic 

flower  shop 

tS 

bank 

shoe  repair  shop 

fire  department 

funeral  home 

(continued) 


HELPERS 


Neighbourhoods  hove  helpers  They 
help  everyone  in  Ihe  neighbourhood  by 
l  ok  mg  ihe  gorboge  owoy 
cleaning  ihe  sheets 
helping  people  ocross  sheets 
helping  when  there  is  trouble 
bnngirtg  the  moil 

Who  ore  the  helpers  in  your 
neighbourhood’  How  do  you  help 
your  neighbours’ 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS! 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS _ OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES! 


Have  children  identify  whether  the  listed 
items  are  goods  or  services  and  whether  or 
not  they  are  provided  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Introduce  the  headings,  “Available  in  the 
Neighbourhood,”  and  “Available  Outside 
the  Neighbourhood.”  Discuss  with  children 
the  problems  that  arise  when  people  have  to 
go  outside  their  neighbourhood(s)  for  goods 
or  services  (traffic,  personal  inconvenience). 

8.  Encourage  children  to  “think  about”  the 
different  kinds  of  work  that  are  present  in 
differing  neighbourhoods. 

9.  A  block  survey  may  be  done  by  students  of 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  to  determine 
the  work  done  by  residents  and  whether  or 
not  it  is  done  in  or  outside  the 
neighbourhood. 
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Whal  are  the 
Why  do  differ 
different  rules 


INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


Concept  Area: 


Process  Area: 


Affective  Area: 


community 

rules 

laws 

social  orderliness 


analyzing  and  evaluating  data 
about  rules  and  the  need  for 
rules  and  laws  in  individual 
neighbourhoods 


developing  understanding  of 
values  reflected  in 
neighbourhood  rules  and  laws 
developing  competencies  in 
reasoning  (moral)  by  assessing 
the  decisions  one  makes 
concerning  rules  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  the 
consequences  of  decisions  for 
self  and  others 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


While  exploring  rules  and  laws  in  neighbourhoods,  children  ought  to  understand  that  all 
types  of  communities  do  concern  themselves  with  social  orderliness.  Because  of 
neighbourhood  differences,  rules  may  vary  from  one  type  of  neighbourhood  to  the  next. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


1.  Introduce  and  discuss  the  term  rule  as 
children  read  the  sentences  on  page  eighteen 
and  view  the  photographs  on  pages  eighteen 
and  nineteen. 

2.  Discuss  with  children  the  topic,  “safety  in 
the  neighbourhood.”  Include  the  home  in 
the  discussion.  Encourage  children  to  design 
safety  posters  that  will  be  used  to  forewarn 
others,  especially  younger  children. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to: 

—  sharp  objects 

—  matches  and  firearms 

—  electrical  outlets  and  appliances 

—  safety  on  the  street 

—  safety  on  the  playground 

—  accepting  rides  from  strangers 

—  keeping  stairs  clear  of  objects 

—  litter 

—  pets 

—  farm  machinery 

—  water  (lakes,  rivers,  ocean) 

Ask  children: 

—  Should  rules  be  made  to  keep 
individuals  safe? 

—  What  would  happen  if  a  rule  were 
made  but  an  individual  did  not  care  to 
obey  it? 

(continued) 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 
laws,  rules 

Books 

Mr.  Pine’s  Mixed-Up  Signs.  Scholastic. 
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RULES 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 


(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS] 


(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION] 


—  Should  rules  about  safety  be  enforced? 

—  Who  should  enforce  safety  rules? 

—  Who  should  obey  safety  rules?  Why? 

3.  Encourage  children  to  identify  and  discuss 
the  rules/laws  concerning  pets  in  their 
neighbourhood(s).  Examples  of  such  laws 
may  include: 

—  In  some  neighbourhoods,  only  two 
dogs  may  be  kept  in  one  household. 

—  In  some  neighbourhoods,  dogs  do  not 
need  licenses. 

—  In  some  neighbourhoods,  dogs  are  not 
allowed  in  parks. 

Use  other  examples  in  helping  to  determine 
the  nature  of  rules/laws  in  various 
neighbourhoods.  Discuss  the  following 
questions  with  the  class: 

—  Should  all  neighbourhoods  have  the 
same  rules/laws  about  raising  animals? 
looking  after  property?  where  children 
play?  having  pets?  where  to  build 
roads  and  buildings?  respecting  the 
rights  of  neighbours?  safety? 

4.  With  the  class,  make  a  list  of  rules  that  a 
newcomer  to  the  neighbourhood  would  need 
to  know. 

(continued) 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES! 
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RULES 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS _ 

(CONCEPT.  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS _  _ OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES! 


5.  Have  children  imagine  that  they  are  moving 
to  another  neighbourhood.  Ask  them: 

—  What  would  you  need  to  find  out 
about  the  rules  in  the  neighbourhood? 
—  Where  would  you  find  out  about  them? 


6.  As  a  class,  make  a  list  of  the  rules  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Ask  the  children: 

—  Which  rules  do  you  think  are  fair? 
unfair?  Why? 

—  Are  these  rules  good  for  younger 
children?  for  teenagers?  for  senior 
citizens?  Why? 

—  Why  do  neighbourhoods  have  rules? 


7.  Positive  and  negative  effects  of  rules  should 
be  discussed.  Provide  opportunities  for 
students  to  role  play  situations  that  arise 
when  people  don’t  agree  on  the  rules  of  a 
disagreement  (the  one  being  role  played). 
Ask: 

—  Why  do  people  have  disagreements? 

—  How  are  disagreements  resolved? 

—  What  do  disagreements  about  rules 
often  involve? 

—  How  would  you  describe  the 
disagreement? 

—  Can  you  think  of  a  reason  why 
individuals  should  not  obey  rules? 
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CHANGE 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS _ 

(CONCEPT.  PROCESS.  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 

Concept  Area:  community 
change 
environment 
interaction 

Process  Area:  identifying  and  focussing  on 
issues  that  arise  as  a  result  of 
changes  in  the  neighbourhood 
applying  decisions  made  about 
change 

Affective  Area:  developing  understanding  of 
values  expressed  by  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  when 
advocating  change 


Changes  in  neighbourhoods  often  result  in  problems.  Sometimes  changes  involving  the 
use  of  land  or  buildings  will  cause  disruption  and  concern  within  a  neighbourhood. 
Students  ought  to  recognize  some  of  the  reasons  for  change  as  well  as  the  effects  of  the 
change  on  the  lives  of  people  and  the  environment. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


1.  Introduce  and  discuss  the  word  change  while 
reading  the  sentences  on  page  twenty  and 
examining  the  photographs  on  pages  twenty 
and  twenty-one  with  the  class. 

2.  Encourage  children  to  make  a  list  of  changes 
that  have  occurred  and  are  occuring  in  their 
neighbourhood(s).  These  could  include: 

—  people  moving  into  the  neighbourhood 
(Needing  more  housing,  schools,  .  .  .  .) 

—  people  moving  out  of  the 
neighbourhood  (Empty  schools  and 
houses,  .  .  .  .) 

—  fire  (New  homes  needed . ) 

—  flood  (Businesses  relocating . ) 

—  new  industry  being  established 

(Farmland  used  for  new  factories, 
pollution  of  water  causing  poor 
fishing . ) 

—  major  industry  being  shut  down 
(Loss  of  jobs,  .  .  .  .) 


(continued) 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Language  Arts 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 
change 

Books 

Nothing  Ever  Happens  On  My  Block. 
Scholastic. 

Sad  Day,  Glad  Day.  Scholastic. 

What  Do  They  Do  When  It  Rains? 
Scholastic. 

Reference 

Castillo,  Gloria.  Left-Handed  Teaching: 
Lessons  in  Affective  Education. 

Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston. 
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CHANGE 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS! 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION! 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


3.  Ask  children  if  they  can  think  of  additional 
changes  that  affect  neighbourhood  life  but 
that  are  not  caused  by  people.  (The  weather 
and  seasonal  changes  can  cause  changes.) 
Children  may  illustrate,  on  large  sheets  of 
paper,  one  example  of  how  a  change  in 
weather  (seasonal)  affects  life  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Such  examples  could 
include: 

—  winter  -<■  snowfall  -*  icy  roads  -* 
accidents 

—  spring  -*  melting  snow  -»  creeks  and 
rivers  high  -*  people  have  to  move 

—  fall  -»  leaves  fall  off  trees  -*  leaves  are 
burned  -*•  fire  spreads,  causing  damage 

Other  changes  illustrated  could  include: 

—  changes  caused  by  wind:  leaves 

dropping,  trees  moving,  trees  breaking, 
shingles  falling  off  houses,  waves 
rising . 

—  changes  caused  by  water:  flooding, 
tidal  action,  .... 

—  changes  caused  by  sun:  tanning  of 
skin,  paint  blistering  off  houses,  drying 
of  creeks,  .... 


(continued) 


J 
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CHANGE 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


4,  Ask  children: 

—  What  should  be  done  about  changes  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  cause 
problems?  (Discuss  specific  examples.) 

—  What  kind  of  changes  would  improve 
the  neighbourhood? 

5.  With  the  class,  compare  rules  in 
neighbourhoods  to  rules  of  a  game.  Supply 
half  the  students  with  a  game  or  gameboard 
without  rules.  Allow  students,  in  groups,  to 
play  the  game,  without  any  teacher  direction. 
Supply  the  remaining  groups  of  students  a 
game  with  rules.  After  a  playing  time  of 
about  twenty  minutes,  instruct  students  to 
draw  a  picture  of  themselves  from  the  neck 
up  to  show  how  they  felt  while  playing  the 
game.  Discuss  with  children  the  purpose  of 
rules,  and  how  one  might  feel  in  situations  in 
which  rules  are  absent.  Invite  individual 
students  to  describe  the  advantages/ 
disadvantages  of  rules  in  games,  in  the 
classroom,  in  school,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood. 
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HISTORY 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


History  is  a  record  of  human  experience.  Young  children  may  be  introduced  formally  to 
the  concept  of  the  “past”  as  it  relates  to  themselves  and  their  lived  experience.  They  will 
be  interested  in  recalling  what  happened  to  them  yesterday,  before  school,  when  they 
were  four  years  old,  when  they  were  babies,  and  so  on. 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREASI 

Concept  Area:  community 
history 
artifacts 


Process  Area:  analyzing  and  evaluating 
information  about 
neighbourhoods  by  examining 
antiques  and  exploring  pasts  of 
famous  residents 

Affective  Area:  developing  appreciation  for 
contributions  of  others  in  the 
neighbourhood 
developing  understanding  of 
values  expressed  by  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  in  the  ways 
they  view  changes  over  time 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION! 


1.  Introduce  and  discuss  the  term  history.  Have 
children  read  the  sentences  on  page  twenty- 
two  and  look  at  the  photographs  on  pages 
twenty-two  and  twenty-three  to  find  ways 
neighbourhoods  change  over  time.  Drawing 
specific  examples  from  the  class,  discuss  the 
positive  and  negative  views  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  might  have  about  changes 
over  time. 

2.  Introduce  and  discuss  the  word  antique.  Plan 
an  “antique  show”  with  the  class.  (This 
might  be  sponsored  by  or  involve  parents 
and  members  of  the  community.)  Collect  and 
display  artifacts,  costumes,  and  items  made 
by  children  which  represent  the  heritage  of  a 
neighbourhood  (or  people). 

3.  Assist  children  in  identifying  parks, 
buildings,  roads,  rivers,  bridges,  and  so  on, 
in  the  neighbourhood  that  have  been  named 
after  famous  people.  Individuals  or  groups 
might  prepare  a  special  report  about  the 
person(s)  honoured  in  the  neighbourhood. 

4.  Invite  an  old-time  resident  of  the 

neighbourhood  to  talk  with  the  class  about 
the  history  of  the  neighbourhood  from  a 
personal  point  of  view.  (continued) 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES! 


Language  Arts 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  reading 

Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 
antique,  famous,  heritage  (oral),  history,  past 

Mathematics 

Time-line 
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HISTORY 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS! 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


5,  Have  children  copy  the  following  time-line 
and  mark  events  upon  it  such  as: 

—  the  year  they  were  born 

—  the  year(s)  others  in  the  family  were 
born 

—  the  year  they  first  went  to  school 

—  the  year  the  oldest  person  they  know 
was  born  (Extend  the  time-line  as 
necessary.) 

—  the  year  interesting  changes  occurred  in 
the  neighbourhood 


-I - 1- 


-I - 1- 


-I - 1 - 1 - I- 


-+- 


I960  1965  1970  1975  1980  1985  1990  1995  2000 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES! 
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_ INTENDED  CONNECTIONS _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 

Concept  Area;  community  (social) 
interaction 
relationships 

Process  Area:  contributing  to  a  sense  of 

community  by  participating  in 
projects  that  will  improve  the 
neighbourhood 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Exploring  issues  in  the  neighbourhood  goes  beyond  the  transmission  of  knowledge. 

Young  children  ought  to  be  challenged  to  resolve  or  adopt  a  stance  on  an  issue  of  public 
and  personal  concern. 

Inquiry  will  facilitate  thinking,  reasoning,  doubting,  and  caring  about  issues  of  interest 
to  students. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCESI 


1.  Have  students  refer  back  to  the  photographs 
on  pages  sixteen  and  seventeen  of  helpers  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Discuss  with  them  the 
attributes  of  a  good  neighbour  and  citizen. 
Have  them  complete  the  chart: 


A  good  neighbour  is  a  person  who  .  .  .  . 


Language  Arts 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing 

Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 
citizen,  neighbour 

Resources 

“Making  Your  Neighbourhood  Better,” 
foidouts.  McIntyre  Educational  Media. 


Affective  Area:  developing  positive  attitudes 
towards  self  and  others  by 
perceiving  oneself  as  having 
the  ability  to  effect  change  in 
the  neighbourhood 


2.  To  encourage  recognition  and  the 
development  of  pro-active  behaviours,  have 
children  write  a  thank-you  note  to  a 
neighbour  who  has  demonstrated  a  kindness. 
Have  them  explain  the  reason  for  the  letter 
using  sentences  similar  to: 

thank  you  for  helping  Mrs.  Khan 
down  the  stairs.” 

—  .  thank  you  for  being  so  friendly 

to  me.” 

Encourage  children  to  develop  a  personal 
plan  for  being  a  good  neighbour. 

3.  Inform  children  that  they  have  been  selected 
to  run  for  mayor  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
elections  will  take  place  in  a  few  days’  time. 

(continued) 
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Eveiyono  livos  in  o  neighbourhood.  There 
ore  mony  Inloreshng  people,  ptoces.  ond 
things  lo  do  In  ony  neighbourhood 


Whol  would  you  like  lo  find  out  about  your 
neighbourhood?  Whol  kind  ol  neighbour 
ore  you? 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREASI 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION! 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 

(INTEGRATION,  ENR ICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES! 


Tomorrow  they  will  be  expected  to  make  a 
speech  about  the  kinds  of  changes  that  will 
take  place  if  they  are  elected  mayor.  Before 
they  prepare  their  speeches,  the  following 
activities  should  take  place: 

—  interviewing  of  at  least  three  members 
of  the  neighbourhood,  asking  for 
opinions  about  changes  and  the  need 
for  change 

—  making  of  a  list  of  problems  in  the 
neighbourhood 

—  outlining  of  the  changes  that  will  take 
place  if  the  child  is  elected  mayor  and 
explanation  of  supporting  reasons  for 
the  proposed  changes 

4.  Discuss  how  all  neighbours  can  show  they 
care  for  their  neighbourhood.  Such 
behaviours  could  include: 

—  helping  neighbours 

—  picking  up  litter  in  parks 

—  painting  buildings  and  fences 

—  cleaning  up  yards 

—  shovelling  snow  off  walks 

—  obeying  neighbourhood  rules 

—  making  newcomers  welcome  in  the 
neighbourhood 

(continued) 


Everyone  lives  in  o  neighbourhood.  There 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


neighbourhood?  Who! 


like  lo  find  ou!  oboul  your 
What  kind  ol  neighbour 


INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


5.  Have  the  class  read  the  sentences  and 
examine  the  photographs  on  page  twenty- 
four.  Using  the  differing  neighbourhood 
scenes  pictured  as  a  stimulus,  have  the 
children  recall  what  they  have  learned  about 
neighbourhoods  and  neighbours  so  far.  Ask 
them: 

—  In  what  ways  are  all  neighbourhoods 
alike?  different? 

—  In  what  ways  can  all  neighbours  be 
better  neighbours? 

—  What  can  you  do  to  be  a  better 
neighbour? 


TEACHIMG  NOTES 


Connections 
In  Social  Studies 
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Can  You  Tell  Where  I  Live? 

.  ..Exploring  Rural  Neighbourhoods. 


Can  You  Tell  Where  I  Live? 

..Exploring  Rural  Neighbourhoods. 


There  are  many  dillerent  kinds  ol 
neighbourhoods  in  Canoda  Some 
Conodions  live  in  lorm  neighbourhoods 


INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


Concept  Area:  community  (rural) 
environment 
location 
relationships 

Process  Area:  gathering  and  organizing  data 
about  neighbourhoods  by 
examining  and  interpreting 
simple  maps  and  pictures 

Affective  Area:  developing  an  appreciation  of 
self,  others,  and  the 
community  by  participating  in 
group  discussion  and  activity 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 

Issues  and  problems  ought  to  be  central  to  a  study  dealing  with  contemporary 
neighbourhoods  and  communities.  Young  children  ought  to  be  introduced  to  these  as 
they  develop  an  understanding  of  the  characteristics,  similarities,  and  differences  of  their 
human/natural  environments.  The  first  step  in  addressing  or  resolving  an  issue  is 
understanding  and  appreciation.  One  of  the  understandings  to  be  developed  while 
exploring  rural  neighbourhoods  is  that  people  organize  themselves  into  neighbourhoods 
to  satisfy  their  needs. 

Problem-solving  strategies  ought  to  be  introduced  which  utilize  information  from  the 
child’s  own  neighbourhood  (or  community).  The  tasks  will  be  similar  although  the  data 
(content)  will  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  environment  and  problems  of  the 
neighbourhood  under  exploration.  Children  may  be  encouraged  to  identify  other 
problems  which  are  unique  to  their  particular  neighbourhoods  and/ or  experiences. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


1.  Have  children  examine  the  rural  landscape 
pictured  on  the  full  cover  (front  and  back 
viewed  as  one  illustration).  Then  have  them 
turn  to  page  one,  look  at  the  picture,  and 
read  the  sentences  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
Discuss  their  impressions  of  the  illustrations’ 
perspective  with  them. 

2.  You  may  wish  to  obtain  aerial  photographs 
of  farming  areas  and  pictures  from 
magazines  of  similar  scenes  that  could 
illustrate  differences  in  perspective.  Children 
could  create  different  illustrations  of  farming 
landscapes  seen  from  different  vantage 
points.  The  “bird’s-eye”  view  on  the  cover 
(and  repeated  on  page  one)  would  change  if 
they  were  to  view  it  from  an  airplane.  Have 
children  study  aerial  photographs  and  then 
try  to  draw  the  cover  landscape  in  two 
dimensions.  Explain  that  an  aerial 
photograph  helps  map-makers  visualize  the 
areas  they  are  outlining  and  helps  them  make 
their  maps  accurate.  If  possible,  obtain  an 
aerial  map  and  a  standard  map  of  the 
neighbourhood  and  have  children  study  both 
for  the  boundaries  they  show. 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Language  Arts 

Viewing,  speaking,  reading,  listening,  writing 
Books 

Campbell,  Ann.  Let’s  Find  Out  About 
Farms.  Franklin  Watts. 

Farms.  Macdonald  Educational. 

Hay,  Dean.  On  the  Farm.  Collins. 

Roth,  Charles  E.  The  Farm  Book. 

Harper  and  Row. 
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use  OF  SPACE 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


When  introducing  and  exploring  rural  neighbourhoods,  a  distinction  may  be  made 
between  two  types:  farms  and  acreages.  An  acreage  may  be  presented  as  a  small  farm  in 
terms  of  how  space  is  used.  Many  people  living  on  acreages  are  there  because  they  want 
more  living  space  than  is  allowed  for  in  a  city  or  town  neighbourhood. 

Distinguishing  characteristics  of  farms  and  acreages  are  generally  alike  when  compared 
to  other  types  of  neighbourhoods,  such  as  those  found  in  cities  and  towns. 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Concept  Area:  community  (rural) 

environment  (natural/human) 

location 

features 

space 


Process  Area:  gathering,  analyzing,  and 

synthesizing  data  about  unique 
features  of  rural 
neighbourhoods 

Affective  Area:  developing  competencies  in 
assessing  preferred  values  of 
people  living  in  rural 
neighbourhoods 


1.  Have  students  read  the  sentences  on  page 
two  under  the  heading,  “Use  of  Space.” 
Have  them  view  the  illustration  on  pages  two 
and  three  and  then  look  back  at  the  full 
cover  landscape  before  beginning  the 
following  activity  with  them.  Ask  students  to 
number  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  from  I  to  25. 
Instruct  them  to  print  yes,  no,  or 
sometimes  as  a  response  to  the  following 
questions: 

—  Question  number  I:  Would  you 
generally  find  a  high-rise  apartment  in 
a  rural  neighbourhood? 

—  Question  number  2:  Would  you 
generally  find  a  parking  lot  in  a  rural 
neighbourhood? 

Continue,  asking  about  parks,  freeways, 
feedlots,  schools,  crops,  community  centres, 
swimming  pools,  fences,  hospitals,  factories, 
banks,  trees,  and  so  on,  until  children  have 
answered  twenty-five  questions  on  their 
sheets. 


Language  Arts 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 
acreage,  distance,  farm,  space,  tourist 

Mathematics 
Space  and  distance 

Books 

Barrett,  Judith.  Old  MacDonald  Had  an 
Apartment  House.  Atheneum. 

Carriere,  Anne.  Jennifer’s  Walk. 

Golden  Press. 

Domanska,  Janina.  The  Little  Red  Hen. 
Macmillan. 

Harper,  Peter.  Project  Five  to  Nine. 
Macmillan. 

Simon,  Seymour.  Beneath  Your  Feet.  Walker. 


(continued) 
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USE  OF  SPACE 


__  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS  OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


2.  Prepare  and  distribute  a  worksheet.  Students 
may  illustrate  or  print  the  appropriate 
response  beside  each  “clue”  presented. 


If  you  lived  on 

a  farm  or  an  acreage, 

would  you  likely  be 

close  to  or  far  away 

from  home  if  you  were: 

...  at  school 

.  .  paying  a  phone  bill 

...  at  a  theatre 

.  .  mailing  a  letter 

.  .  .  next  to  a  herd  . 

.  .  taking  dancing 

of  cattle 

lessons 

.  .  .  picking  apples  . 

.  .  buying  groceries 

...  at  a  library 

.  .  watching  TV 

.  .  .  filling  your  car  . 

.  .  in  the  hospital 

with  gas 

.  .  riding  a  horse 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Introduce  and  discuss  the  concepts  of  space 
and  distance.  Explain  that  in  many  rural 
neighbourhoods  people  travel  considerable 
distances  for  many  services. 

3.  Make  a  class  chart  listing  the  titles  of 
television  programs,  books,  movies,  and 
so  on,  that  have  settings  in  rural 
neighbourhoods.  While  discussing  individual 
examples,  raise  the  question,  “How  can  you 
tell  that  it  is  a  rural  neighbourhood?”  Relate 
the  children’s  answers  to  the  characteristic 
use  of  space  in  rural  neighbourhoods. 

(continued) 
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USE  OF  SPACE 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS _ 

(CONCEPT.  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


 OTHER  CONNECTIONS 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


4.  Inform  children  that  a  major  bus  company 
has  invited  them  to  become  tour  guides  for 
neighbourhood  tours.  They  are  to  plan  the 
tour  to  include  highlights  or  distinguishing 
features  of  the  area.  The  manager  of  the 
company  would  like  the  “itinerary”  (plan) 
by  tomorrow  and  it  is  to  include  times.  As  a 
class,  develop  a  sample  itinerary,  such  as  the 
following: 


Itinerary 


Visit  chicken  hatchery .  2:00 

Go  to  gravel  pit .  2:30 

Go  to  grain  elevator .  3:00 


Introduce  and  discuss  the  word  tourist. 
Explain  that  visitors  contribute  to  a 
neighbourhood's  economy. 
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_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 

Concept  Area:  community 

multicuituraiism 

lifestyle 

interaction 

Process  Area:  gathering  and  analyzing  data 
about  rural  neighbourhoods 


Affective  Area:  developing  understanding  of 
values  reflected  in  lifestyles  of 
rural  neighbourhoods 


4 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Diversified  lifestyles  and  value  systems  have  created  the  need  for  meaning  and  relevancy. 

iverse  ethnic,  cultural,  racial,  and  socio-economic  groups  have  become  a  reality  even  in 
the  most  isolated  neighbourhoods  in  Canada. 

Issues  that  arise  in  neighbourhoods  will  inevitably  cut  across  these  realities  and  give  rise 
to  conflicting  points  of  view.  Many  minority  (ethnic)  youngsters  will  be  finding  the 
school  culture  alienating  and  hostile.  The  classroom  curriculum  must  represent  the 
cultural  context  of  the  community  if  learning  experiences  are  to  be  meaningful  for 
students. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


1 .  Have  children  read  the  sentences  on  page 
four.  Ask  them  how  they  can  tell  that  some 
of  these  are  spoken  sentences.  Draw  their 
attention  to  the  quotation  marks  around  the 
speaker’s  words. 

2.  As  children  study  the  map  on  page  five, 
encourage  them  to  respond  to  the  question 
on  page  four.  As  the  children  determine  the 
boundaries  of  the  neighbourhood  shown,  ask 
them: 

—  If  this  were  a  city  neighbourhood,  how 
many  people  do  you  think  would  be 
living  in  this  area? 

If  the  children  are  not  familiar  with  the 
concept  of  density,  introduce  it  now  into  the 
discussions,  with  reference  to  urban  and 
rural. 


3.  Explain  that  the  illustration  on  page  five 
provides  a  clue  in  identifying  a  unique  kind 
of  neighbourhood.  Ask: 

—  How  does  a  picture  provide  us  with 
clues? 


Relate  the  children’s  discussion  ideas  back  to 
photographs  the  children  have  seen  of 
themselves.  Explain  that  a  picture  or 
photograph  or  map  is  a  record  of  how 

(continued) 


Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 
density  (oral),  rural,  urban 

Books 

Cole,  Joan  Wade,  Potter,  D.,  and  Holt,  J. 
A  Farmer  Is  a  Friend.  Edu-Media. 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS  _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS] 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


something  looks.  Invite  individual  students 
to  describe  orally  what  they  see  represented 
in  the  picture  on  page  five. 

4.  Provide  students  with  an  opportunity 
to  experiment  with  “map  language  .” 
Distribute  large  sheets  of  blank  paper. 
Instruct  children  to  fold  their  sheets  of  paper 
into  eight  sections.  On  the  board, 
demonstrate,  label,  and  colour  symbols  for 
each  section,  as  in  the  following: 

river  or  stream  (blue) 

street  or  road  (brown) 

lake,  pond  (blue) 

ocean  (blue) 

tree  or  forest  (green) 

playground 

school 


church  (students  may  suggest 
other  symbols  for  places  of 
worship)  (continued) 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 
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_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS! 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


On  their  folded  sheets  of  paper,  have 
children  complete  a  map  of  a  rural 
neighbourhood,  using  the  list  of  symbols  on 
the  board  for  the  eight  sections.  Then  have 
them  add  symbols  more  characteristic  of 
farm  neighbourhoods,  again  placing  them  on 
the  board  for  discussion. 


water  tower 

Z/iMkb. 

haystack 

^7\ 

animal 

fE& 

barn 

WMt 

fence 

0 

grain  elevator 

Q 

silo 

machinery  (tractor) 

_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES! 
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_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 

Concept  Area:  community  (rural) 
space 

neighbourhood  structure 
lifestyle 

Process  Area:  identifying  issues  concerning 
treatment  of  animals 

Affective  Area:  developing  attitudes  of 
appreciation  for  rural 
communities  and  their  role  in 
caring  for  their  environment 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


On  many  farms,  people  use  the  land  to  grow  food:  food  for  animals  and  people.  The 
animals  cared  for  on  the  farm  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

Issues  or  problems  concerning  animals  and  their  treatment  will  likely  emerge  during 
this  study. 


_ MAKING  CONNECTIONS _ 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 

1.  Have  children  read  the  sentences  on  page  six. 
As  they  view  the  illustrations  on  pages  six 
and  seven,  introduce  and  discuss  with  them 
some  of  the  different  kinds  of  farms  and 
their  characteristic  kinds  of  produce. 

2.  Have  the  class  chart  and  illustrate  the 
different  kinds  of  animals  cared  for  on 
farms,  as  well  as  the  kinds  of  work  that  that 
care  demands. 


Farm  Animals 

Kind  of  Care 

chickens 

collecting  eggs,  feeding, 
cleaning  living  areas 

COWS 

milking,  feeding, 
cleaning  barn 

sheep 

shearing 

goats 

rabbits 

turkeys 

ducks 

(continued) 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Language  Arts 

Names  of  kinds  of  farms  and  farm  products 
Science 

Animals,  environment 
Books 

Aliki.  Green  Grass  and  White  Milk. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell. 

Behrens,  June.  Look  at  the  Farm  Animals. 
Children’s  Press. 

Brown,  Marcia.  Stone  Soup.  Scribner’s. 

Buehr,  Walter.  Food  from  Farm  to  Home. 
Morrow. 

Cherney,  Janet.  Pickles  and  Jake.  Viking 
Press. 

Hoban,  Russell.  Bread  and  Jam  for  Frances. 
Harper  and  Row. 

Hogner,  Dorothy  C.  Barnyard  Family. 

Walck. 

Keats,  Ezra  Jack.  Over  in  the  Meadow. 

Four  Winds. 

Keats,  Ezra  Jack.  Pet  Show.  Macmillan. 
Lawrence,  R.D.  Maple  Syrup.  Nelson. 

(continued) 
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_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION! 


From  the  class  list  of  farm  animals,  have 
children  sort  or  classify  the  animals  into 
categories  such  as: 

—  animals  with/without  horns 

—  animals  with/without  feathers 

—  animals  that  like  water 

—  animals  that  give  milk 

3.  Have  children  collect  and  display  books  and 
pictures  from  the  library  about  farm 
animals.  Encourage  them  to: 

—  read  about  farm  animals 

—  write  stories,  poems,  and  rhymes  about 
farm  animals 

—  dramatize,  read  aloud,  and  choral 
speak  what  they  read  and/or  write 
about  farm  animals 

4.  While  investigating  sheep  and  wool, 
introduce  children  to  weaving  on  a  simple 
loom.  Explain  that,  today,  many  synthetics 
such  as  nylon  and  rayon  have  replaced  wool. 
Some  children  could  do  research  to  find  out 
why  and  report  their  findings  to  the  class. 


(continued) 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


McHargue,  George.  The  Private  Zoo. 

Viking  Press. 

Pasternak,  Carol.  Stone  Soup. 

Women’s  Press. 

Pitt,  Valerie.  Cheese.  Franklin  Watts. 

Pursell,  Margaret  S.  Jessie  the  Chicken. 
Carolrhoda  Books. 

Richards,  Jane.  A  Horse  Grows  Up.  Walker. 

Rojankovsky,  Feodon.  Animals  in  the  Zoo. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Selsam,  Millicent  E.  The  Apple  and  Other 
Fruits.  Morrow. 

Selsam,  Millicent  E.  The  Carrot  and  Other 
Root  Vegetables.  Morrow. 

Selsam,  Millicent  E.  How  Kittens  Grow. 
Scholastic. 

Selsam,  Millicent  E.  The  Tomato  and  Other 
Fruit  Vegetables.  Morrow. 

Silverstein,  Alvin.  Apples:  All  About  Them. 
Prentice-Hall. 

Silverstein,  Alvin.  Beans:  All  About  Them. 
Prentice-Hall. 

Silverstein,  Alvin.  Potatoes:  All  About  Them. 
Prentice-Hall. 


(continued) 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


_ MAKING  CONNECTIONS _ 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 

5.  You  may  wish  to  use  this  opportunity  to 
have  children  introduce  their  own  pets  to  the 
class.  Discussions  may  focus  on: 

—  feeding  of  animals 

—  growth  and  development  of  animals 

—  respect  for  animals 

6.  Encourage  the  class  to  explore  similarities 
and  differences  among  the  many  words 
describing  animals,  such  as:  chicken,  rooster, 
hen,  pullet,  broiler,  capon,  .... 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT.  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 

Spier,  P.  Gobble,  Growl,  Grunt.  Scholastic. 

Watson,  Nancy.  Sugar  on  Snow. 

Viking  Press. 

Whitney,  David  C.  Let’s  Find  Out  About 
Milk.  Franklin  Watts. 

Wright,  Dare.  Look  at  a  Calf. 

Random  House. 


INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Not  only  are  the  buildings  on  the  farm  different  from  the  buildings  found  in  a  town  or 
city,  but  there  are  very  few  buildings  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  land  in  the  rural 
neighbourhood. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS _  _ OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 

Concept  Area:  community  (physical 
structure) 
location 
facilities 
institutions 
interaction 


Process  Area:  gathering  and  analyzing  data 
about  distinctive  styles  of 
buildings  often  found  in  rural 
neighbourhoods 

Affective  Area:  developing  appreciation  of 
the  natural  environment  and 
how  people  adapt  their 
surroundings  to  meet  their 
needs 


(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


1 .  Encourage  children  to  study  the  map  on  page 
nine  and  then  read  the  sentences  on  page 
eight  under  the  heading,  “Buildings.” 

Discuss  their  answers  to  the  questions  on 
page  eight. 

2.  Ask  children  how  the  buildings  they  see  in 
this  rural  neighbourhood  differ  from  those  in 
town  and  city  neighbourhoods.  Ask  them: 

—  Would  you  see  a  machine  shed  in 
a  city? 

—  Would  you  see  a  barn  in  a  city? 
a  farmhouse?  a  silo? 

3.  As  a  class,  collect  and  label  pictures  of  other 
kinds  of  rural-neighbourhood  buildings  than 
those  pictured  here  (grain  elevator,  seed¬ 
cleaning  plant,  stockyard,  .  .  .). 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES! 

Art 

Language  Arts 

Reading,  writing,  listening,  speaking 
Science 
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FUN 


There  ore  tors  ol  woys  lo  hovo  lun  on 
our  (arm.  I  have  o  tire  swing  on  mo  big 
tree  In  our  Iron!  yard.  In  the  summer,  my 
(nend  and  I  sleep  outdoors  In  o  lem  Wo 
con  go  swimming  In  the  swimming  hole 
ond  fishing  in  mo  creek  with  my  big  sislor 
And.  in  the  winter,  wo  oil  go  skoting  on 
ihe  pond.  4-H  Is  (un.  This  year  I  om 
leoming  how  lo  care  lor  o  call.' 

How  do  you  and  your  Inends  hove  lun  In 
your  neighbourhood? 


INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


(CONCEPT.  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


Concept  Area: 


Process  Area: 


community  (social) 

facilities 

lifestyle 

recreation 

interaction 


gathering,  analyzing,  and 
synthesizing  information  about 
recreation  in  rural 
neighbourhoods 


Affective  Area: 


developing  understanding  of 
values  displayed  by  others 
when  making  personal 
decisions  about  recreation  in 
the  neighbourhood 
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CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Children  living  in  rural  neighbourhoods  do  enjoy  the  same  things  (activities)  as  do 
children  living  in  towns  and  cities.  Most  rural  neighbourhoods  lack  the  immediate  access 
to  many  recreational  facilities.  Because  of  the  distances,  children  on  farms  and  acreages 
will  often  play  alone  or  with  others  in  the  family.  Often  they  are  dependent  upon  their 
own  resourcefulness  for  their  fun. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 

OTHER  CONNECTIONS 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 

Have  students  read  the  sentences  on  page  ten 
under  the  heading,  “Fun.”  In  having  them 
answer  the  question  on  page  ten,  encourage 
them  to  think  of  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  their  lives  and  those  of 
the  rural  children  pictured  on  page  eleven. 

Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 
alone,  organized 

Physical  Education/Health 

Fitness 

Distribute  sheets  of  blank  paper  to  the  class. 

Instruct  the  children  to  write  the  numbers  1 
to  4  on  their  sheets  of  paper.  Beside  each 
number,  have  them  identify  the  activities  the 
rural  children  on  page  eleven  are  involved  in 
(ice-skating,  swinging  on  a  tire,  fishing,  and 
taking  part  in  a  4-H  exhibition).  Introduce 
the  word  organized  in  relation  to  activities. 

Ask  children  to  circle  any  activities  on  their 
list  that  are  organized.  Ask  them  to  print  the 
word  alone  beside  any  activities  that  can  be 
done  on  one’s  own. 

WORK 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 

(CONCEPT.  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


Concept  Area:  community  (rural) 
interdependence 
division  of  labour 
goods/ services 

Process  Area:  gathering,  analyzing,  and 

synthesizing  information  about 
work  in  rural  neighbourhoods 


Affective  Area:  recognizing  and  appreciating 
the  worth  of  others  and  their 
contributions  to  the  rural 
neighbourhood 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


A  major  focus  for  this  program  centres  on  the  concepts  of  cooperation  and  community. 
Increased  cooperation  will  lead  to  a  neiv  sense  of  community,  increased  (social) 
community  action,  and  the  emergence  of  new  relationships  of  responsibility  and  mutual 
benefit.  The  notion  of  “interdependence”  is  in  a  sense  an  aspect  of  cooperation  and 
community. 

People  on  farms  work  to  meet  their  needs,  often  in  cooperation  with  family  members, 
neighbours,  and  hired  hands.  Although  much  of  the  work  on  the  farm  may  be  done  by’ 
machine,  many  jobs  are  still  done  by  people.  Sometimes  people  with  special  skills,  such 
as  the  veterinarian,  are  needed  by  the  farm.  When  machines  are  used,  they  are  often  of  a 
specialized  kind.  These  specialized  machines  can  be  tractors,  seeders,  milking  machines, 
and  incubators.  Work  on  the  farm  is  made  more  efficient  and  easier  by  their  use. 

_  MAKING  CONNECTIONS  OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


1 .  Encourage  children  to  collect  and  display 
pictures  of  farm  machinery  at  work. 


2.  Explain  to  the  children  that  much  of  the 
work  in  rural  neighbourhoods  changes  with 
the  seasons.  As  a  class,  develop,  label,  and 
paint  a  mural  to  illustrate  the  seasons  and 
the  work 


3.  As  children  read  the  sentences  on  page 
twelve  and  examine  the  illustrations  on  pages 
twelve  and  thirteen,  discuss  with  them  the 
ways  in  which  farm  work  can  be  divided  up 
amongst  family  members.  As  they  attempt  to 
answer  and  discuss  the  questions  on  page 
twelve,  encourage  them  to  share  their 
experiences  of  work  in  their  own 
neighbourhood  and  about  who  does  what. 
Relate  their  discussions  to  the  concepts  of 
cooperation  and  interdependence. 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 
Science 

Seed  growth  and  development,  caring  for 
pets,  seasons,  machines  (work) 

Books 

Ladyman,  Phyllis.  About  Farm  Machines. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton  Children’s  Books. 
Richards,  Norman.  Tractors,  Plows  and 
Harvesters:  A  Book  About  Farm  Machines. 
Doubleday. 


(continued) 


WORK 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


4.  Make  a  class  list  of  all  the  reasons  why 
people  living  in  rural  neighbourhoods  would 
work.  Ask: 

—  Does  work  in  rural  neighbourhoods 
differ  from  work  in  towns  or  citites? 

—  Why  would  some  people  prefer  rural 
work  to  work  in  towns  or  cities? 

5.  Ask  children  to  consider  the  relation  between 
the  kind  of  work  in  a  rural  neighbourhood 
and  the  kind  of  environment  in  which  it  is 
located. 

—  What  kind  of  work  would  there  be  in  a 
rural  prairie  neighbourhood?  (Planting 
and  harvesting  of  grain  crops . ) 

—  What  kind  of  work  would  there  be  in  a 
rural  neighbourhood  by  the  ocean? 
(Fishing,  tourism,  work  in 
fisheries,  .  .  .  .) 

6.  Discuss  with  the  class  the  question, 

“Are  jobs  in  rural  neighbourhoods  affected 
by  the  climate  and  weather?”  (Seasonal 
changes  and  day-to-day  weather  conditions 
will  affect  harvesting,  planting,  fishing, 
forestry,  .  .  , 
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It  s  important  io  have  o  shoppir 
when  we  go  to  town  We  hove  to 
remember  oil  the  things  we  need  I 
we  torgel  something,  we  hove  to  i 
the  next  trip  !n  town,  we  see  the 
who  help  us.  The  vetennonon  is  o 
important  person  She  helps  us  co 
our  onlmals.  There's  o  doctor  in  tc 
There  isn't  a  hospital.  I!  there’s  or 
emergency,  the  town  ambulance  tc 
people  to  the  city  hospital," 


___  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREASI 


Concept  Area: 


Process  Area: 


Affective  Area: 


community  (rural) 

location 

services 

facilities 

interdependence 

analyzing  and  evaluating 
information  about  services 
needed  and  provided  in  rural 
neighbourhoods 

recognizing  and  appreciating 
the  worth  of  others  and  their 
contributions  to  the  rural 
neighbourhood 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Interaction  between  people  and  their  environment  influences  the  ways  in  which  needs  are 
met,  particularly  in  rural  neighbourhoods. 

Because  of  distances,  rural  neighbours  will  often  help  each  other  with  the  work  that 
needs  to  be  done. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSIONI 


1.  Local  health  services  (doctors,  dentists, 
clinics, hospitals,  visiting  orders  of  nurses, 
home  care  programs,  emergency  services, 
ambulances,  well  baby  clinics,  optometrists, 
specialists,  .  .  .  )  may  be  explored  and  listed 
by  the  class  on  a  chart.  If  these  services  are 
not  located  in  the  child’s  own 
neighbourhood,  the  closest  health  care 
facilities  and  services  might  be  located.  Ask 
children: 

—  Is  it  important  to  have  these  services? 

Why? 

As  the  children  study  the  rural  example  on 
pages  fourteen  and  fifteen,  reading  the 
sentences  under  the  heading,  “Helpers,”  and 
viewing  the  illustrations,  have  them  think  of 
other  ways  in  which  the  rural  neighbourhood 
might  depend  upon  services  found  in  towns 
or  cities. 

2.  Discussions  could  focus  on  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  life  in  a  rural 
neighbourhood  with  respect  to  the 
availability  of  services. 

3.  Discuss  with  the  class  the  role  of  the 
veterinarian  in  rural  neighbourhoods. 

Explain  that  farmers  must  provide  medical 
care  for  the  animals  they  raise,  as  well  as 
food  and  shelter.  (continued) 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES! 

Careers  Education 
Health 

Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 
volunteer 

Science 

Books 

Goldreich,  G.  What  Can  She  Be?  A  Farmer. 
Lothrup. 
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HELPERS 


I'S  importonl  to  hove  o  shopping  list 
when  we  go  to  town.  We  hove  to 
remember  on  the  things  we  need  to  buy.  It 
we  totgel  something,  we  hove  to  woil  until 
the  ne*t  tnp  In  town,  wo  soe  the  people 
who  help  us  The  velennonon  is  o  very 
important  person  She  helps  us  cate  lot 
our  onimots  There  s  o  doctor  in  town,  too 
There  isn't  o  hospitol.  II  thero's  an 
emergency.  Iho  lown  ambuloncc  tokos 
people  to  the  aly  hospitol " 

What  people  or  things  do  you  need  that 
are  outside  your  neighbourhood?  Why  do 
you  need  mem? 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT.  PROCESS.  AFFECTIVE  AREASI 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION! 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES! 


4.  In  discussions  about  the  cooperation  of  farm 
neighbours,  introduce  the  word  volunteer  if 
the  children  are  not  already  familiar  with 

it.  Explain  that  not  all  workers  in  a 
neighbourhood  are  paid  or  organized  into 
helping  groups  that  are  more  or  less 
permanent  in  nature.  Discuss  the  kinds  of 
volunteer  work  that  could  exist  in  a  rural 
neighbourhood  and  possible  reasons  people 
might  have  for  doing  this  work.  (Volunteer 
fire  department,  mobile-library  volunteer, 
medical  volunteer,  volunteer  4-H  club  or 
brownie  or  cub  leader,  .  .  .) 

5.  Ask  children  what  would  happen  in  their 
neighbourhood  if: 

—  crops  failed  in  farming  areas  (Food 
shortages,  food  prices  go  up.) 

—  transport  trucks  were  not  available 
(Farmers  would  need  to  find  new  ways 
to  move  their  produce.) 

—  farmers  did  not  raise  chickens,  .... 
(Feathers  would  not  be 

available . ) 

Children  may  wish  to  illustrate  the  sequence 
of  interdependence. 


(continued) 
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HELPERS 


I  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS  __ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS! 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION! 


6.  With  the  class,  develop  a  chart  to  illustrate 
another  sequence  of  interdependence  related 
to  rural  and  urban  neighbourhoods.  Explain 
to  the  children  that  farm  neighbourhoods 
produce  food  and  raw  materials  for  people 
in  other  communities.  People  from  other 
communities  produce  the  machinery  and 
equipment  for  the  farms. 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


On  the  Farm 

In  the  Town/City 

feathers 

(chickens, 

ducks, 

geese,  turkeys) 

pillows,  quilts 
ski-jackets, 
dusters, 
decorations 

skins 

(goats,  cows) 

shoes,  purses,  belts, 
ieathercraft 

wool 

wool  cloth, 
sweaters,  mittens 

7.  As  in  any  other  kind  of  neighbourhood, 
problems  often  arise  in  rural  neighbourhoods 
which  must  be  solved.  Often,  another 
problem  arises  when  it  comes  time  to  decide 
who  is  to  be  responsible  for  resolving  the 
problem.  With  the  class,  discuss  the 
following  questions:  (continued) 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 
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HELPERS 


"It's  importani  10  hove  o  shopping  lisi 
when  we  go  lo  town  We  hove  lo 
remember  oil  me  things  we  need  ro  buy  II 
we  lorgel  something,  we  hove  lo  wotl  until 
the  next  trip  In  lown.  wo  see  the  people 
who  help  us  The  velonnanon  Is  o  very 
important  person  She  helps  us  core  lor 
oui  ommols.  There's  o  doctor  in  lown.  loo. 
There  isnl  a  hospital  II  there's  on 
emergency,  the  lown  ambulance  lakes 
people  to  the  city  hospital 

What  people  or  things  do  you  need  that 
ore  outside  yout  neighbourhood?  Why  do 
you  need  them? 


INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


(CONCEPT,  PROCESS.  AFFECTIVE  AREASI 
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CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 

(INTEGRATION,  ENFIICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


—  What  is  the  problem? 

—  How  does  the  problem  affect  people  in 
the  neighbourhood?  What  caused  the 
problem? 

—  Who  should  solve  the  problem? 
Problems  for  discussion  could  include  the 
following,  as  well  as  any  children  identify  in 
their  own  neighbourhood(s): 

—  The  snow  has  made  roads  impassable. 
—  The  electric  lights  will  not  work. 

—  One  neighbour’s  property  is  in  poor 
repair. 

—  Some  of  the  neighbours  are  missing 
some  of  their  belongings. 

—  The  roads  have  potholes. 

—  Garbage  is  scattered  around  the  road. 
—  The  cattle  have  a  disease. 

Make  a  class  list  to  classify  these  problems 
into  those  requiring  special  services  in  rural 
neighbourhoods.  Again,  relate  the  chart  to 
rural/urban  interdependence. 

The  class  may  illustrate  and  write  a  story 
about  goods  whose  production  results  in 
problems  for  others.  Such  a  story  could 
develop  from  a  list  such  as  the  following: 


(continued) 


HELPERS 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Tl's  important  lo  have  a  shopping  lui 
when  we  go  lo  town.  We  have  lo 
remember  oil  iho  things  we  need  to  buy.  I( 
we  lorgel  something,  we  have  lo  wail  until 
Iho  nexl  Irip.  In  town,  we  see  the  people 
who  help  us.  The  volennonan  is  o  very 
important  person  She  helps  us  core  lor 
our  animals.  There’s  o  doctor  in  town,  too 
There  isn't  o  hospital  II  there's  an 
emergency.  Iho  lown  ambulance  lakes 
people  to  Ihe  dly  hospital.'' 

Whot  people  or  things  do  you  need  thot 
are  outside  your  neighbourhood?  Why  do 
you  neod  them? 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS  __ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREASI 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION! 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES! 


Goods 

Problems 

cigarettes 

pollution,  health  problems 

cars 

pollution,  traffic  problems, 
accidents 

alcohol 

health  problems 

matches 

fires  resulting  in  injury, 
damage 

freezers 

frozen  foods  losing  in 
nutritional  value 

TV 

watchers  not  getting  enough 
exercise,  harmful  rays  emitted 
by  colour  TV 

fast  foods 

health  problems 

The  class  could  discuss  the  following 
questions: 

—  Who  produces  the  goods? 

—  Who  buys  (or  wants)  the  goods?  Why? 

—  What  are  the  good  effects  of  producing 
the  goods? 

—  What  should  be  done  to  correct  the  problem? 

—  Who  should  correct  the  problem?  Why? 
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INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


(CONCEPT.  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 

Concept  Area:  community  (rural) 
location 
transportation 
communication 
interaction 
space 
lifestyle 

Process  Area:  synthesizing  and  evaluating 

information  concerning  modes 
of  transportation  and 
communication  required  and 
commonly  used  by  people 
living  in  rural  neighbourhoods 

Affective  Area:  developing  competencies  in 
identifying  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  various  modes 
of  transportation  and 
communication  in  rural 
neighbourhoods  as  well 
as  their  effect  upon 
natural/human  environment 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


People  living  in  rural  neighbourhoods  are  more  dependent  upon  transportation/ 
communication  as  a  means  of  interacting  with  others  than  are  people  living  in  more 
densely  populated  centres.  The  distances  which  separate  rural  neighbours  have  been 
reduced  by  advances  in  these  areas. 

Many  farms  depend  upon  efficient  methods  to  transport  goods  into  and  out  ot  tne 
neighbourhood. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


1.  Have  the  children  read  the  sentences  on  page 
sixteen  under  the  heading,  “Travel,”  and 
view  the  illustration  on  page  seventeen. 
Introduce  the  word  commute  into  the 
discussion,  explaining  that  many  people  on 
farms  and  acreages  work  or  go  to  school  in 
other  centres.  After  the  children  read  the 
sentences  on  page  eighteen  and  view  the 
illustration  on  page  nineteen,  have  them 
compare  their  experiences  as  a  class  of  ways 
they  travel  to  and  from  school. 

2.  Compare  with  the  class  magazine  pictures  of 
rural  and  urban  neighbourhoods.  Ask 
children  about  each  picture: 

—  Do  these  neighbours  live  close 
together?  far  apart? 

Children  may  wish  to  write  a  story  about  a 
child  living  in  a  rural  neighbourhood,  telling 
about  how  his  or  her  life  is  the  same  as  or 
different  from  a  child  living  in  an  urban 
centre. 

3.  Discuss  with  children  the  question,  “If  a 
child  living  in  a  rural  neighbourhood  wanted 
to  tell  his/her  friend  about  a  new  toy  or  pet, 
how  many  different  ways  could  he  do  it? 


Language  Arts 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 
commute 


RULES 


Form  neighbourhoods  hove  rules.  There 
ore  rules  obouf  wolching  oul  lor  ommols 
on  Ihe  roods  Form  lomilies  hove  rules, 
loo.  Childron  should  nol  ploy  neor  lorm 
mochmery  Form  machinery  is  lorge  ond 
con  be  very  dangerous 

Whol  kinds  ol  solely  rules  ore  (hero  in 
your  neighbourhood? 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 

Concept  Area:  community 
rules/laws 
social  orderliness 
interaction 


Process  Area:  analyzing  and  evaluating  data 
about  rules  and  the  need  for 
rules  and  laws  in  rural 
neighbourhoods 

Affective  Area:  developing  understanding  of 
the  values  reflected  in  rural- 
neighbourhood  rules  and  laws 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


An  environment  characterized  by  trust  and  safety  (the  school)  can  provide  a  climate  in 
which  children  can  learn,  cope  with,  and  live  within  a  set  of  rules  and  laws  in  society. 

Children  (and  adults)  function  effectively  when  they  know  what  is  expected  of  them, 
learn  to  think  before  they  act,  and  accept  the  consequences  of  their  actions. 

All  people  are  affected  by  rules.  Sometimes,  rules  change  because  of  time, 
circumstances,  and  the  people  involved.  Often,  rules  are  self-  or  family-imposed.  Many 
rules  are  imposed  by  people  living  in  particular  neighbourhoods.  Some  rules  in 
neighbourhoods  are  “unwritten.  ” 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS _ OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 

1 .  Encourage  children  to  discuss  the  various 
safety  rules  of  their  neighbourhood  after 
they  read  the  sentences  on  page  twenty  under 
ihe  heading,  “Rules.” 

2.  As  a  class,  develop  a  class  chart  of  the  class 
neighbourhood  rules  and  then  have  children 
decide  whether  or  not  these  would  be 
appropriate  rules  in  a  rural  neighbourhood. 

3.  As  the  children  examine  the  illustrations  on 
pages  twenty  and  twenty-one,  discuss  with 
them  the  need  for  safety  rules  on  farms  and 
acreages.  Ask  them: 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 
Language  Arts 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  viewing 

Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 
laws,  rules 

Science 


—  Would  all  farms  have  the  same  safety 
rules?  How  would  they  differ? 

—  What  rules  would  be  “unwritten”  on 
farms?  What  rules  in  rural 
neighbourhoods  would  be  “written” 
ones?  Why? 

4.  Rules  and  regulations  concerning  pets  and 
animals  in  town  and  city  neighbourhoods 
may  be  compared  to  those  in  rural 
neighbourhoods.  Issues  that  may  be  explored 
could  also  include: 

—  Should  all  animals  have  a  home?  a 
particular  place  to  be  safe  in?  (Wildlife 
sanctuaries,  zoos,  .  .  .  .) 

—  Should  animal  owners  be  responsible 
for  any  damage  their  animals  cause? 
(Cattle  ruining  someone’s  crop,  pet 
biting  someone,  .  .  .  .) 
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CHANG  E/HISTORY 


INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 

Concept  Area:  community  (rural) 
change/history 
environment 
interaction 

Process  Area:  identifying  and  focussing  on 
issues  that  arise  as  a  result  of 
changes  occurring  in  rural 
neighbourhoods 

Affective  Area:  developing  understanding  of 
values  expressed  by  people  in 
rural  neighbourhoods  when 
advocating  change 
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CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Not  only  do  individual  examples  of  change  often  cause  problems,  but  other  changes  may 
occur  as  a  result  of  the  changes  themselves.  Children  ought  to  discuss  and  consider  the 
effects  of  changes  on  the  lives  of  people  and  on  the  environment.  The  environment  is  of 
particular  interest  and  concern  to  rural  populations.  In  most  cases,  people  in  rural  areas 
rely  on  their  environment  for  survival. 

Children  have  no  control  over  much  of  environmental  and  social  change  in 
neighbourhoods  (seasonal  changes,  families  moving,  .  .  .).  There  are  some  changes, 
however,  that  children  learn  they  do  have  some  control  over,  such  as  improving  and 
maintaining  the  appearance  of  the  neighbourhood. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


Invite  a  visitor  into  the  classroom  who  can 
give  a  historical  perspective  of  a  rural 
neighbourhood  close  to  the  students’ 
neighbourhood.  Discuss  changes  that  have 
occurred.  Record  changes  using  a  time-line 
which  students  can  illustrate. 


The  neighbourhood  has  changed. 


1900 

1920 

1960 

Now 

Discuss  the  future  of  the  neighbourhood  with 
the  class.  Children  might  predict  changes  and 
illustrate  them  for  periods  twenty,  fifty,  and 
one  hundred  years  into  the  future.  The 
sentences  on  page  twenty-two  and  the 
illustrations  on  page  twenty-three  might 
suggest  ideas  to  the  class. 

While  discussing  changes  possible  in  rural 
neighbourhoods,  ask  children: 

—  How  do  the  seasons  affect  or  change 
life  on  a  farm  or  acreage? 

—  What  would  happen  if  all  farm  land 
was  used  for  buildings  and  houses? 

—  Why  do  people  change  their 

surroundings  (plant  trees,  build  fences, 
drain  sloughs,  build  barns,  .  .  .)? 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 
future,  past,  present 

Mathematics 

Time-line 

Science 

Seasonal  change 
Books 

Muller,  Jorg.  The  Changing  Countryside. 
Atheneum. 

Ross,  Pat.  Whatever  Happened  to  the  Baxter 
Place?  Pantheon  Books. 


Now  you  Know  something  oboul  oui 
lorm  ond  OUI  neighbourhood  In  the  country 

Whot  would  you  like  most  obout  living  in  a 
lorm  neighbourhood  like  this  one’  Whot 
would  you  like  I  cost’  Why? 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS! 


Concept  Area:  community 
interaction 
relationships 

Process  Area:  contributing  to  a  sense  of 

community  by  participating  in 
projects  that  will  improve  the 
neighbourhood 
developing  a  personal  plan  of 
action  for  improving  one’s  own 
neighbourhood  or  becoming  a 
better  neighbour 


Affective  Area:  developing  positive  attitudes 
towards  self  and  others  by 
perceiving  oneself  as  having 
the  ability  to  effect  change  in 
the  neighbourhood 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Individuals  who  do  become  involved  in  the  community  —  home,  classroom, 
neighbourhood  —  will  experience  a  sense  of  personal  fulfilment  and  esteem. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION! 


1.  After  theyread  the  sentences  on  page 
twenty-four,  invite  children  to  discuss 
what  they  have  learned  about  rural 
neighbourhoods  and  neighbours.  Encourage 
them  to  share  their  feelings  with  each  other 
about  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
living  in  rural  neighbourhoods. 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(INTEGRATION.  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES! 


Language  Arts 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing,  writing 


2.  Encourage  children  to  identify  and 
discuss  those  aspects  of  their  own 
neighbourhoods  that  they  like  and  those 
aspects  that  they  feel  could  change.  If  they 
recommend  changes,  ask  them: 

—  Who  could  (should)  bring  about  the 
changes? 

—  Who  would  be  affected  by  the 
changes? 

—  In  what  way(s)  would  the  changes 
improve  the  lives  of  people?  How 
many  people? 

—  What  part  would  you  see  yourself 
playing? 

If  children  are  not  able  to  take  direct  action 
to  effect  their  changes,  they  might  write 
letters  to  support  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  bring  them  about.  Individual  children 
ought  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  convince 
others  to  share  their  point  of  view. 
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TEACHING  NOTES 


Connections 
In  Social  Studies 


Can  You  Tell  Where  I  Live? 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 

Concept  Area:  community 
location 
environment 
relationships 


Can  You  Tell  Where  I  Live? 

Town  Neighbourhoods. 


Process  Area:  conceptualizing 
comparing  data 
acquiring  and  reporting 
information  from  pictures 
identifying  and  focussing  on 
issues  that  arise  in  town 
neighbourhoods 

Affective  Area:  developing  a  positive  attitude 
towards  oneself  as  being  able 
to  learn  from  pictures 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


An  important  source  of  information  about  the  world  is  provided  by  pictures.  Through 
the  use  of  "clues”  from  illustration  and  photography,  children  should  be  able  to 
identify  an  area  as  a  town  and  state  the  characteristics  that  bring  them  to  this  conclusion. 


-  MAKING  CONNECTIONS _ OTHER  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


1.  Ask  children  what  they  can  learn  from  towns 
by  looking  at  the  illustration  on  the  cover 
(front  and  back  covers  viewed  as  one 
illustration).  Have  them  focus  on  town 
characteristics  with  such  questions  as: 

—  How  do  you  know  this  isn’t  a  farm? 

—  How  do  you  know  this  isn’t  a  city? 

2.  Have  children  collect  illustrations  or 
photographs  of  different  types  of  towns  and 
make  a  display  with  them.  A  list  might 
accompany  the  display  stating  what  can  be 
learned  about  towns  from  pictures. 

3.  You  may  wish  to  discuss  the  relationship  of 
towns  to  farming  areas  and  cities,  using 
pictures  and  maps. 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Language  Arts 

Viewing,  listening,  reading,  speaking,  writing 
Books 

Yashima,  Taro.  Crow  Boy.  Viking  Press. 


(continued) 


INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREASI 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES! 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


4.  Present  the  following  case  to  the  class  for 
discussion:  “If  you  were  to  move  into  a 
town  neighbourhood,  what  would  you  need 
to  know  about  it?” 

—  where  it  is  located  in  relation  to  where 
I  live  now 

—  where  I  will  be  living  in  the 
neighbourhood 

—  where  I  will  play 

—  where  the  public  transportation  routes 
are,  if  there  are  any 

—  where  the  stores  are 

—  when  the  garbage  is  picked  up  or 
where  it  has  to  be  taken  for  pick-up 

—  who  will  hook  up  the  TV,  lights, 
phone,  .  .  . 

—  where  I  will  go  if  I  am  sick 
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Conodians  kve  In  dilterenl  neighbourhoods. 
Some  Canodions  live  in  lown  neighbourhoods 
Towns  con  hcvo  many  neighbourhoods 

Who!  do  you  Know  about  this  Kind  of 
neighbourhood? 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


Concept  Area:  neighbourhood  structure 
(physical) 
natural  features 
features  made  by  people 

Process  Area:  acquiring  information  from 
pictures 

,  comparing/contrasting  data 


Affective  Area:  developing  appreciation  for 
natural  features  and  for 
features  made  by  people  in 
towns 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


The  distinguishing  features  of  town  neighbourhoods  will  include  those  that  are  natural  as 
well  as  those  that  are  made  by  people.  The  features  made  by  people  will  often  be  related 
to  the  distinguishing  physical  features,  in  that  a  logging  or  mining  town  is  often  built  in 
the  mountains,  a  fishing  town  is  most  often  situated  near  a  large  body  of  water,  and  a 
farming  town  is  often  on  the  prairies,  perhaps  near  a  city.  Through  pictures  and 
observation,  children  can  be  encouraged  to  see  the  relationships  between  natural  physical 
features  and  those  constructed  by  people. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


1 .  Using  the  illustrations  on  page  one  and  on 
the  front  and  back  cover,  ask  the  children 
what  the  natural  and  made-by-people 
features  of  this  town  are.  Ask  them  how  they 
might  differ  from  those  found  in  farming 
areas  and  cities. 

2.  Have  children  make  a  display  using  drawings 
and  magazine  pictures  of  different  town 
neighbourhoods  that  illustrate  different 
ranges  of  features. 

3.  After  the  class  reads  the  sentences  on  page 
one,  have  them  look  at  a  map  of  Canada. 

On  the  map,  locate  and  mark  any  towns 
from  which  the  children  in  the  class  come  or 
in  which  they  have  relatives. 

4.  Ask  the  children  to  picture  the  environment 
of  the  town,  illustrated  on  page  one  and  on 
the  cover,  through  their  sense  of  hearing. 

Ask  them  to  consider  the  following  sounds: 

—  the  loudest  they  would  likely  hear 

—  the  softest  they  would  likely  hear 

—  those  that  would  be  continuous 

—  those  made  by  people 

—  those  made  by  animals 

—  those  made  by  nature  (weather) 

—  those  made  by  machines 
Have  them  compare  their  “sound” 
observations  about  the  town  on  page  one 
and  their  own  community. 


_  OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 

Art 

Science 

Sounds 
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USE  OF  SPACE 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


(CONCEPT,  PROCESS.  AFFECTIVE  AREASI 

Concept  Area:  space 

environment 

interaction 

lifestyle 

Process  Area:  comparing/contrasting  data 

Affective  Area:  developing  attitudes  of 

sensitivity  towards  the  natural 
environment 

developing  appreciation  for 
the  natural  environment  of 
towns 


One  of  the  positive  aspects  of  small-town  life  is  the  amount  of  space  available  and  the 
opportunity  for  close  contact  with  the  natural  surroundings. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION! 


1.  Using  the  illustrations  on  pages  two  and 
three  and  the  sentences  on  page  two  under 
the  heading,  “Use  of  Space,”  ask  children: 

—  How  is  space  used  differently  in  towns 
from  the  way  it  is  used  in  farming 
areas?  in  cities? 

2.  With  the  class,  discuss  advantages  of  town 
life  from  the  point  of  view  of  space  and 
proximity  to  natural  surroundings. 

3.  Obtain  planting  containers  and  seeds.  Label 
containers  according  to  the  number  of  seeds 
planted  in  each. 

w  w  w  w 

□  cn  □  [=□ 

Have  the  class  observe  and  record  the  growth 
of  the  seedlings.  Compare  the  final  result  to 
town,  rural,  and  city  populations.  Ask 
children  if  crowding  or  high  density  affects 
the  growth  and  development  of  people. 


(continued) 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Books 

Gutnik,  M.J.  Ecology  and  Pollution/Land. 
Children’s  Press. 

Gutnik,  M.J.  Ecology  and  Pollution/Water. 
Children’s  Press. 
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USE  OF  SPACE 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


__  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS  _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


4.  Discuss  with  children  the  effects  of  pollution 
on  neighbourhood  beauty.  Develop  a 
retrieval  chart  with  the  class  for  them  to 
record  consequences  upon.  Children  may 
wish  to  illustrate  the  examples. 


Pollution 

ruins 

health 

ruins  the 
environment 

ruins 

beauty 

Air 

pollution 

makes 
people 
get  sick 

makes 
houses  dirty 

keeps  plants 

from 

growing 

Water 

pollution 

Noise 

pollution 

Land 

pollution 

(continued) 
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USE  OF  SPACE 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 

(INTEGRATION.  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


5.  Most  small  communities  have  a  chamber  of 
commerce.  Have  children,  in  class,  write 
letters  to  a  number  of  community  chambers 
of  commerce  requesting  information  about 
the  towns.  Information  that  results  may  be 
compared.  Students  may  wish  to  design 
similar  information  themselves,  possibly  in 
brochure  form.  Such  brochures  should 
acquaint  visitors  and  new  neighbours  with 
aspects  of  the  neighbourhood.  Features 
included  could  be: 

—  population  statistics 

—  services 

—  schools 

—  places  of  worship 

—  job  opportunities 

—  recreation  facilities 

—  shopping  areas 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS! 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Understanding  and  tolerance  are  not  effectively  developed  or  promoted  by  observing. 

Only  through  interaction  can  these  characteristics  be  fully  and  honestly  developed. 
Opportunities  for  students  ought  to  be  planned  for  that  encourage  interaction  —  not  only 
with  people  from  different  cultures  and  backgrounds,  but  also  with  people  of  differing 
age  and  sex. 

In  studying  town  neighbourhoods,  children  should  understand  that,  because  of  the  size 
of  towns  and  the  number  of  people  living  there,  most  townspeople  know  each  other. 

Children  can  develop  understanding  of  themselves  as  individuals  and  as  inhabitants  of 
this  world  by  focussing  upon  what  they  can  learn  about  their  world  from  maps. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS  OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCESI 


Concept  Area:  neighbourhood  structure 
(social) 
interaction 
location 
environment 
relationships 

Process  Area:  deducing  conclusions 

recognizing  maps  as  a  source  of 
information 

acquiring  and  reporting 
information  from  maps 
comparing  the  function  of 
maps  and  photographs/artwork 

Affective  Area:  developing  appreciation  for 
the  social  structure  of  towns 
demonstrating  tolerance  for 
ambiguity  by  evaluating  the 
use  of  maps  and  pictures  for 
the  same  area 
demonstrating  respect  for 
evidence  in  maps  and  pictures 


1.  Using  the  sentences  on  page  four  as  a 
stimulus,  discuss  the  following  questions  with 
the  class: 

—  Would  you  get  to  know  your 
neighbours  better  if  you  had  many 
neighbours  or  only  a  few? 

—  Would  you  get  to  know  people  better 
if  you  saw  the  same  people  in  a 
number  of  places  or  different  people 
everywhere? 

2.  Explore  roles  and  relationships  of  students 
within  the  class  by  having  students, 
individually,  complete  the  following: 

—  (John)  js  a  neighbour  of _ 

_ is  the  owner  of 

(pets,  toys,  bikes,  .  .  .). 

_ is  interested  in _ 

_ is  a  citizen  of _ 

_ is  a  student  of _ 

_ is  a  helper  of _ 

_ is  a  son/daughter  of  _ 

_ is  a  friend  of _ _ _ 

_ is  a  brother/sister  of _ 

_ is  a  grandson/granddaughter 

of _ 

_ is  considerate  of _ 

(continued) 


Mathematics 

Density 
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CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


Students  may  wish  to  illustrate  themselves  in 
one  of  the  roles.  Student  rules/relationships 
within  the  community  may  also  be 
highlighted. 

3.  As  a  class,  discuss  the  complexity  and  often 
stressful  nature  of  feelings  experienced  when 
one  is  in  an  unfamiliar  place  such  as  a  new 
neighbourhood  in  which  everyone  is  a 
stranger.  Students  may  wish  to  tell  of  their 
own  experiences  of  such  situations.  Role  play 
and  discuss  how  individual  children  would 
feel  in  a  similar  situation. 

4.  Ask  children  to  study  the  map  on  page  five. 
Have  them  collect  pictures  of  the  places  and 
areas  suggested  by  the  map.  Ask  them  to  tell 
why  the  map  shows  these  places  and  areas  in 
a  different  way. 

5.  Discuss  symbols  as  pictures  used  on  maps  to 
show  where  things  are.  Explain  that  symbols 
also  stand  for  a  particular  thing  on  a  map. 
Discuss  the  key  or  legend  and  the  symbols 
shown  there.  Have  students  find  other  such 
symbols  in  the  map  which  are  not  listed  in 
the  legend. 

(continued) 


_  OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 
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CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


__  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS  _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


6.  With  the  class,  decide  whether  maps  or 
pictures  wouid  help  most  in  the  following 
situations: 


—  if  you  were  a  firefighter  on  the  way  to 
a  fire 

—  if  you  were  going  to  a  new  friend’s 
house 

—  if  you  wanted  to  describe  your 
neighbourhood 

7.  Bring  to  class  maps  of  your  province,  Help 
children  find  the  key  or  legend  and  identify 
towns  by  population  dots. 


HOMES 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


This  is  my  house.  It's  o  bungolow  There 
ore  lots  ol  bungolows  in  my  neighbourhood 
Ono  of  my  fnends  Irvos  in  o  dillercnl 
neighbourhood.  She  l/vos  in  o  Irolor  pork 
Another  friend  of  mine  lives  obovo  iho 
hordwore  store.  He's  in  on  oporlmont. 
There's  o  speool  home  lor  pcoplo  like  my 
grondmo  ond  grondpo  Thol's  down  by  the 

Who!  kinds  ol  homes  ore  there  in  your 
neighbourhood? 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


Before  making  decisions  based  on  value  preferences,  children  need  to  have  a  sound 
knowledge  base.  During  the  course  of  inquiry,  children  need  to  be  challenged  to  compare 
and  contrast  sources  of  information.  While  gathering  information  on  the  homes  in 
various  town  settings,  children  should  compare  and  contrast  information  as  well  as  relate 
the  type  of  housing  available  to  the  particular  settings. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSIONI 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Concept  Area:  neighbourhood  structure 
(physical) 
lifestyle 

Process  Area:  gathering  information  from 
pictures 

comparing/contrasting  data 
relating  cause/effect 


Affective  Area:  developing  competencies  in 

processes  of  value  analysis  by 
considering  the  value 
priorities  of  people  in  towns 
when  choosing  housing 


1.  Have  children  read  the  sentences  on  page  six 
under  the  heading,  “Homes,”  and  have 
them  study  the  illustration  on  page  seven. 
Encourage  them  to  find  the  various  town 
homes  discussed  in  the  sentences.  Ask  them: 

—  How  are  these  homes  different  from 
those  in  rural  neighbourhoods?  from 
city  neighbourhoods? 

2.  As  a  class,  collect  pictures  of  different  types 
of  town  housing.  Discuss  with  children  the 
predominant  types  of  housing  that  seem 
typical  of  different  town  settings  and  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  made  (wood, 
brick,  cement,  logs,  .  .  .). 

3.  Ask  children  what  the  type  of  housing  in  a 
neighbourhood  shows  about  what  the  people 
living  there  think  important  (response  to 
weather  conditions,  number  of  people,  .  .  .). 

4.  You  may  wish  to  explore  with  children  the 
idea  that  land  and  housing  are  less  expensive 
in  small  towns  than  in  cities  and  suburbs  of 
cities.  If  possible,  collect  real  estate  ads  from 
newspapers  of  small  towns  and  compare 
them  with  similar  ads  from  city  newspapers. 
Ask  children: 

—  Why  do  you  think  land  and  housing 
would  cost  less  in  small  towns? 
(Greater  supply  of  land,  smaller 
demand  for  land.) 


Resources 

Grade  2  Kanata  Kit.  “Canadian 
Neighbourhoods:  The  Same  or  Different?” 
Alberta  Heritage  Learning  Resources  Project. 


BUILDINGS 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT.  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


Concept  Area:  neighbourhood  structure 
(physical) 
interaction 


Process  Area:  comparing/contrasting  data 
relating  cause/effect 
categorizing 

Affective  Area:  developing  positive  attitudes 
towards  the  environment  by 
recognizing  the  unique 
buildings  in  town  settings 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Buildings  (other  than  homes)  in  town  settings  are  often  related  to  the  type  of  town.  While 
all  towns  will  have  buildings  from  which  certain  basic  services  are  provided,  different 
types  of  towns  will  have  unique  buildings  related  to  the  setting  and  often  to  the  type  of 
work  done  in  the  town.  Children  should  also  be  aware  of  the  differences  in  the  number 
of  buildings  in  towns  in  comparison  to  the  number  in  rural  and  city  neighbourhoods. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

OTHER  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES)  1 

1.  After  children  have  read  the  sentences  on 
page  eight  under  the  heading,  “Buildings,” 
and  viewed  the  illustrations  on  page  nine, 
have  them  collect  pictures  of  town  buildings 
in  a  wide  variety  of  town  settings.  Have 
them  group  them  according  to: 

—  buildings  that  all  towns  have  (Schools, 
places  of  worship,  post  office,  banks, 
grocery  stores,  fire  station,  .  .  .  .) 

—  buildings  that  are  unique  to  a 
particular  (type  of)  town 

Art 

Language  Arts 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking,  reading 

2.  Have  children  make  a  display  of  the  unique 
buildings  to  be  found  in  particular  towns.  If 
possible,  try  to  arrange  a  visit  to  such  a 
town. 

3.  Encourage  children  to  compare  the  unique 
buildings  in  their  own  neighbourhoods  with 
those  they  have  found  in  town  settings.  Ask 
them  what  buildings  their  neighbourhoods 
and  town  neighbourhoods  would  have  in 
common  and  why  this  would  be  so. 
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FUN 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS _ 

(CONCEPT.  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 

Concept  Area:  neighbourhood  structure 
(social) 
interaction 
recreation 
lifestyle 

Process  Area:  comparing/contrasting  data 
supporting  point  of  view 
identifying  issues  related  to 
recreation  in  small  towns 

Affective  Area:  developing  competencies  in 
decision-making  by  choosing 
between  alternatives  in 
accordance  with  personal 
views 


While  exploring  the  themes  of  fun  and  recreation,  students  should  gain  an  understanding 
of  the  connection  between  the  natural  environment  and  the  environment  made  by  people, 
as  well  as  of  opportunities  for  fun.  Interaction  between  people  and  their  neighbourhood 
environment  influences  the  ways  in  which  the  need  for  fun  and  recreation  is  met. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


1.  From  the  illustrations  on  page  eleven  and  the 
sentences  on  page  ten  under  the  heading, 
“Fun,”  generate  with  the  class  a  list  of  what 
people  in  small  towns  can  do  for  fun.  Have 
children  group  the  items  in  different  ways, 
such  as: 

—  for  children/for  adults 

—  indoors/outdoors 

Encourage  them  to  compare  their  list  with 
their  experiences  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods. 

2.  Discuss  with  the  class  the  kinds  of 
recreational  activities  from  which  to  choose 
in  town  or  rural  or  city  neighbourhoods. 
Include  in  the  discussion  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  setting. 

3.  Ask  children  whether  there  are  nvre 
recreational  activities  from  which  to  choose 
in  town  or  rural  or  city  neighbourhoods. 
Include  in  the  discussion  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  setting. 

4.  Have  each  child  complete  and  illustrate  a 
sentence  such  as,  “I  would/would  not  have 
more  fun  in  a  town  neighbourhood 
because  .  .  .  .”  Have  them  share  their 

(continued) 


 OTHER  CONNECTIONS 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Physical  Education/Health 
Fitness 

Books 

Shulevitz,  Uri.  Dawn.  Farrar. 
Waterton,  Betty.  A  Salmon  for  Simon. 
Douglas  and  McIntyre. 

Yoden,  Jane.  Milkweed  Days. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell. 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS! 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION! 


completed  sentences  and  pictures  with  each 
other  or  have  the  class  efforts  grouped  into  a 
display.  Ask  each  child: 

—  What  does  your  sentence  show  about 
what  you  think  to  be  important? 

—  How  does  your  picture  show  what  you 
think  to  be  important? 

5.  Many  people  living  in  small  communities 
enjoy  outdoor  activities  such  as 
snowmobiling.  Invite  students  to  prepare  a 
position  on  the  use  of  the  snowmobile  for 
recreation  in  town  neighbourhoods.  Children 
may  do  so  through  illustration  and  a  story. 
Discuss  with  them  the  following  questions: 

—  Should  snowmobiles  be  used  for  fun? 
Why?  Why  not? 

—  Should  snowmobiles  be  banned?  If 
yes,  in  what  circumstances? 

—  Should  snowmobiles  be  allowed  in  a 
limited  way? 

After  discussion,  students  may  wish  to  place 
a  mark  on  a  class  chart  which  illustrates 
where  they  stand  on  the  issue. 


1  think  snowmobiles  .  . 

should  be  should  be 

should  be 

allowed  limited 

banned 

(continued) 


_  OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES! 
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FUN 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


After  the  chart  is  completed,  further  discuss 
with  students  the  reasons  they  have  to 
support  their  stances.  Point  out  that  there  is 
disagreement  amongst  the  class  members. 
Allow  individual  students  the  opportunity  to 
convince  others  regarding  their  point  of 
view.  You  may  wish  to  have  students 
consider  the  effects  of  snowmobiles  on 
others  and  on  the  natural  environment. 
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WORK 


There  are  many  places  ro  work  in  our 
town.  We  have  stores,  restaurants,  banks, 
and  office  buildings.  We  even  hove  o 
loctory  that  cons  fish  It  s  out  neor  the 
edge  ol  town.  I  know  almost  oil  the  people 
who  work  in  our  town  ' 

Where  do  people  work  in  your  neighbourhood’ 
Whol  do  they  do? 


12 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


While  inquiring  into  the  different  types  of  work  done  in  town  neighbourhoods,  children 
should  begin  to  understand  how  various  industries  support  the  community,  how  they  are 
related  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  geographical  setting,  and  how  there  is 
interdependence  between  the  local  community  and  other  areas,  near  and  far  away. 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREASI 


Concept  Area:  goods/services 
interaction 
interdependence 
institutions 
relationships 

Process  Area:  organizing  information 
relating  cause/effect 
deducing  conclusions 


Affective  Area:  developing  appreciation  for 
the  contributions  of  others, 
through  work,  to  the 
neighbourhood 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


1.  From  the  illustrations  on  page  thirteen  and 
the  sentences  on  page  twelve  under  the 
heading,  “Work,"  generate  a  class  list  of  all 
the  kinds  of  work  that  might  take  place  in 
this  town,  (Construction  work,  homework, 
office  work,  school  work,  housework, 
fishing,  .  .  .  .) 

2.  Have  students  illustrate  the  kinds  of  work  a 
child  living  in  this  town  neighbourhood 
might  have.  Discuss  with  them  the  questions: 

—  What  kinds  of  work  are  more 
enjoyable?  Why? 

—  What  kind  of  work  do  you  do  without 
being  paid  for  it? 

—  Should  people  do  work  without  being 
paid  for  it? 

—  Should  people  be  paid  money  for 
doing  work  they  enjoy? 

3.  Discuss  with  students  the  notion  that  people 
living  in  town  neighbourhoods  work  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  including: 

—  to  learn 

—  to  earn  money 

—  to  buy  things 

—  to  stay  alive 

—  to  keep  healthy 

Encourage  students  to  add  to  the  list.  For 
each  example  given,  have  students  identify 
the  kind  of  work  that  might  be  done. 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Language  Arts 
Books 

Carl,  Eric.  Pancakes,  Pancakes. 

Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Hill,  Mary  Lou.  My  Dad’s  a  Park  Ranger. 
Children’s  Press. 

Mathieu,  Joe.  Big  Joe’s  Trailer  Truck. 
Random  House. 


(continued) 
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WORK 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS  _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


4.  With  the  class,  make  a  chart  showing  the 
needs,  finished  product,  and  method  of 
transportation  of  the  industry. 

5.  Have  the  class  write  letters  to  obtain  samples 
and  pamphlets  relating  to  an  identified 
town’s  industry.  Contact  local  government  or 
tourist  bureaus. 

6.  Establish  a  contact  with  a  school  in  a 
particular  town  setting  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging  slides,  tapes,  stories,  pictures, 
and  so  on,  made  by  the  children. 

7.  Have  children  write  stories  about  what  they 
would  do  and  how  they  would  feel  if  they 
lived  in  a  particular  town. 

8.  If  possible,  collect  realia  associated  with  the 
specialized  work  done  in  small  towns  (hard 
hats,  samples  of  paper  products,  mining 
samples,  .  .  .).  Have  a  display  in  the 
classroom.  Invite  a  guest  speaker  to  talk  with 
students  about  some  kind  of  specialized  work 
done  in  small  towns.  Such  work  could  be 
mining,  logging,  or  fishing. 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


(continued) 
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WORK 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


There  ora  mony  pi  ocas  to  work  in  our 
town.  We  hove  stores,  restaurants.  bonks, 
ond  office  buildings  We  even  hove  o 
loclory  Ihol  cons  fish.  It's  oul  neor  fhe 
edge  of  town.  I  know  almost  oil  she  people 
who  work  In  our  lown  ' 

Whete  do  people  work  in  your  neighbourhood? 
Whai  do  they  do? 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


9.  Inform  children  that  they  are  now  living  in  a 
small  town  in  which  there  is  a  pulp  and 
paper  mil!  or  oil  refinery  or  fishery  (or  other 
industry),  and  that  the  industry  needs  to  hire 
more  workers  and  wants  to  advertise  the 
jobs.  Encourage  children  in  pairs  to  design  a 
poster  illustrating  and  describing  the  kind  of 
work  available. 

10.  Create,  for  the  class,  a  scenario  describing  a 
scene,  in  which  the  factory  (mill,  plant, 
mine,  .  .  .)  in  the  town  neighbourhood  has 
been  closed  down.  Students,  working  in 
pairs,  should  discuss  the  situation  and 
predict  what  the  consequences  will  be  for 
people  living  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ideas 
should  be  collected,  displayed,  and  discussed. 
Ideas  that  might  be  suggested  could  include: 

—  no  work  for  people  (People  go 
elsewhere  for  jobs.) 

—  no  money  to  buy  needed  goods  and 
services 

—  unhappiness 

11.  Ask  children  what  some  of  the  chief 
differences  about  the  work  environment  in  a 
small-town  setting  would  be  in  comparison 
to  work  in  a  city  setting.  (Fewer  people, 
people  more  likely  to  know  one 

another,  .  .  .  .) 


_  OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 
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HELPERS 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


We  hove  helpors  in  our  town  Thoro's  o 
volunteer  lire  deportment,  o  heotth  dirae. 
ond  o  hospital  For  spetioJ  problems,  we 
go  to  the  oty  hospital  We  pick  up  our 
moil  ot  the  post  olfice.  Tho  police  hove  on 
office  here,  loo  Gorboge  collectors  pick  up 
our  gorboge  twice  o  week 

Who  ore  the  most  imponont  helpers  In 
your  neighbourhood?  Why  oro  thoy 
important? 


The  type  and  number  of  services  provided  in  small  towns  is  related  to  the  number  of 
people  being  served. 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Concept  Area: 


services 

interaction 

relationships 


Process  Area:  comparing/contrasting  data 
forming  generalizations  about 
services  provided  in  towns 

Affective  Area:  developing  an  attitude  of 
appreciation  for  the 
contributions  of  others  to  the 
welfare  of  the  town 
neighbourhood 


1.  Ask  children  what  services  they  think  people 
in  town  neighbourhoods  would  need.  Have 
them  read  the  sentences  on  page  fourteen 
under  the  heading,  “Helpers,”  and  examine 
the  illustrations  on  page  fifteen  for  ideas. 
Generate  a  class  list  of  services  and  have 
students  discuss  how  these  services  would  be 
similar  to  and/or  different  from  those  in 
rural  and  city  neighbourhoods.  Have  them 
give  reasons  for  any  similarities  or 
differences. 

2.  You  may  wish  to  explore  with  children  where 
town  neighbourhoods  get  such  services  as 
water,  electricity,  and  so  on. 

3.  With  the  class,  prepare  a  master  list  of  all 
the  places  in  a  town  neighbourhood  that 
provide  a  service  to  the  town.  This  list  could 
include:  clinics,  post  office,  places  of 
worship,  parks,  library,  dentists’  offices, 
schools,  hospitals,  police  department,  fire 
department,  ambulance  service,  and  so  on. 
Have  each  student  select  one  place  he  or  she 
would  like  to  visit  to  learn  more  about  how 
that  service  assists  the  neighbourhood  or 
town.  Ask  each  to  give  reasons.  Tally 

(continued) 


Books 

Heibert,  Susan.  Alphonse  Has  an  Accident. 
Peguis. 
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_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREASI 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION! 


responses  or  preferences  given  by  children  to 
help  select  a  site  of  interest  to  the  class. 
Involve  students  in  the  actual  preparations 
for  any  trip.  For  example,  they  could  be 
involved  in  writing  the  letter,  arranging 
transportation,  finalizing  arrangements, 
writing  letters  home  describing  the  trip,  and 
in  requesting  permission  from  the  principal. 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 
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CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


In  contrasting  means  of  transportation  of  people  in  small-town  neighbourhoods  with 
those  of  city  neighbourhoods,  children  should  be  challenged  to  form  generalizations 
about  the  increased  dependence  on  privately  owned  vehicles  in  small  towns.  The 
relationship  of  this  dependence  to  the  lack  of  public  transportation  and  to  the  distances 
involved  should  be  developed. 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS  _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Concept  Area:  transportation 
communication 
distance 

Process  Area:  comparing/contrasting  data 
developing  generalizations 


Affective  Area:  developing  appreciation  for 
the  contributions  of  others  to 
the  neighbourhood 


1 .  Using  the  illustrations  on  pages  sixteen  and 
seventeen,  and  the  sentences  on  page  sixteen 
under  the  heading,  “Travel,”  ask  children 
how  transportation  in  small  towns  is  the 
same  as  or  different  from  transportation  in 
cities  and  in  rural  neighbourhoods. 

Encourage  children  to  discuss  why  the  town 
described  might  not  have  a  public  bus  system 
or  rapid  transit  line,  or  why  some  towns 
might  not  have  taxis. 

2.  As  children  read  the  sentences  on  page 
eighteen  and  view  the  illustrations  on  pages 
eighteen  and  nineteen,  have  them  consider 
the  nature  of  the  school  bus  route.  Ask  them 
if  all  the  children  at  the  school  would  be 
from  the  town.  Have  them  compare  their 
own  school’s  population  with  that  likely  in 
small  towns.  Ask  them  if  they  think  that 
each  neighbourhood  in  the  town  would  have 
a  school. 

3.  With  the  class,  discuss  transportation 

of  goods  in  terms  of  specialized  work,  such 
as  logging  trucks,  coal  cars,  oil  tankers, 
grain  cars,  and  so  on.  While  investigating 
transportation  of  goods  between 
communities,  the  importance  of  transport 
trucks,  railway  lines,  and  airlines  should  be 

explored'  (continued) 


Language  Arts 

Reading,  viewing,  listening,  speaking 
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(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


.MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


4.  Have  children  form  generalizations  aboul 
ways  in  which  townspeople  can  communicate 
with  one  another  and  with  other 
communities,  such  as  surrounding  farm  areas 
and  cities  near  and  far  away.  Children  could 
collect  pictures  of  means  of  communication 
and  categorize  them  according  to  those  likely 
to  be  in  small-town  settings,  and  those  more 
likely  to  be  in  rural  settings  or  city  settings. 
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RULES 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS! 


One  of  the  primary  assumptions  of  an  issues-oriented  social  studies  program  is  the  ability 
of  individuals  to  act  and  change  through  exploring  issues  that  arise  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Young  children  ought  to  gain  a  sense  of  this  power.  For  the  development  of  a  sense  of 
participation,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  opportunities  for  young  children,  individually  and 
collectively,  to  become  involved  in  situations  in  which  some  kind  of  change  is  brought 
about. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


 OTHER  CONNECTIONS 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES! 


Concept  Area:  community 
rules/law 
interaction 


Process  Area:  comparing  and  contrasting 

(analyzing  data)  points  of  view 
expressed  by  others  about  rules 
in  the  neighbourhood 

Affective  Area:  developing  competencies  in 
moral  reasoning  about  the 
broader  implications  of  not 
having  rules 


1.  Discuss  one  classroom  rule  with  children 
(taking  turns  in  class  discussion).  Allow 
students  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
effectiveness  of  this  rule.  Reverse  the  rule 
(taking  turns  in  class  discussions  after  ten 
minutes,  after  half  an  hour).  Discuss  the 
effects  upon  the  classroom  with  children. 

2.  Encourage  children  to  discuss  the  rules 
(written  and  unwritten)  that  might  be  present 
in  the  town  described  and  pictured  on  pages 
twenty  and  twenty-one.  Have  children  read 
the  sentences  under  the  heading,  “Rules,” 
and  examine  the  illustrations  for  ideas.  Ask 
them  what  they  think  the  consequences  might 
be  if  rules  were  not  obeyed  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

3.  If  possible,  as  a  class,  visit  a  store  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Have  students  make  a  list  of 
the  rules  that  apply  there.  These  could 
include: 

—  opening/closing  hours 

—  hours  of  business 

—  rules  for  paying  (cash,  cheque,  charge 
cards) 

—  exits 

—  cleanliness  standards 


Language  Arts 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  viewing 


(continued) 


___  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS  __ 

(CONCEPT.  PROCESS.  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSIONI 


Ask  students  if  they  think  the  rules  in  town 
stores  would  be  similar  and  discuss  their 
reasons  for  their  answers. 

4.  Ask  students  to  consider  whether  town 
neighbourhoods  need  as  many  or  fewer  rules 
as  do  rural  or  city  neighbourhoods. 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 
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CHANGE/HISTORY 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Change  in  town  neighbourhoods  can  be  related  to  urban  development  and  expansion,  to 
depopulation  due  to  lack  of  work,  and  to  seasonal  change,  among  other  factors.  Children 
should  be  challenged  to  view  themselves  as  future  change  agents  in  the  neighbourhood. 
History  is  also  an  important  aspect  of  change  which  should  be  explored. 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 

Concept  Area:  change 
history 


Process  Area:  comparing/contrasting  data 
relating  cause/effect 

Affective  Area:  tolerating  ambiguity 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


1.  Initiate  a  general  discussion  about  change 
with  students.  Consider  questions  such  as: 

—  Is  it  necessary  to  change? 

—  When  is  change  desirable/undesirable? 

—  What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
people  can  change? 

—  What  are  examples  of  change  which 
people  cannot  control?  (Seasonal, 
weather,  floods,  .  .  .  .) 

—  What  keeps  people  from  changing? 

—  How  can  neighbourhoods  change? 

—  How  would  these  changes  affect  the 
lives  of  the  people? 

2.  Children  may  be  interested  in  exploring  the 
idea  of  “ghost”  towns  in  relation  to  history. 

3.  Using  pages  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  as 
a  stimulus,  have  children  discuss  changes 
that  may  occur  in  town  neighbourhoods.  Ask 
them  to  compare  these  changes  to  those  that 
may  occur  in  rural  and  city  neighbourhoods. 


_  OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES! 


Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 
developers  (oral),  preservers  (oral) 

Books 

Tresselt,  Alvin.  White  Snow,  Bright  Snow. 
Lothrop. 


(continued) 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS  _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


4.  Have  children  role  play  a  situation  in  which 
a  town  neighbourhood  is  changing.  Old 
houses  are  being  replaced  with  low-rise 
apartment  homes.  The  construction  company 
and  owners  of  the  new  buildings  have 
decided  they  need  the  lots  of  two  more 
existing  homes  for  a  parking  lot.  The  people 
in  these  homes  do  not  want  to  move.  Both 
parties  have  gone  to  the  town  council.  The 
mayor  will  decide. 

5.  Introduce  and  discuss  the  words  preservers 
and  developers.  Explain  that  preservers  feel 
strongly  about  keeping  things  from  the  past, 
that  developers  want  new  modern  buildings 
and  often  tear  down  old  buildings  and 
replace  them.  Have  children  make  two  large 
murals  of  the  town  neighbourhoods  as 
illustrated  on  the  cover.  Have  them  illustrate 
them  as  a  developer  might  change  them  on 
one  mural  and  as  a  preserver  might  treat 
them  on  the  other  mural.  Children  could  do 
the  same  with  their  own  neighbourhood. 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 
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CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


"Now  you  know  o  liltlo  oboul  my 
neighbourhood  ond  my  lown  " 

Whot  would  you  like  mosl  oboul  living  In  o 
lown  neighbourhood  liko  Ihis  one?  Whoi 
would  you  like  loosl?  Why7 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT.  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS! 

Concept  Area:  community 


Process  Area:  developing  a  sense  of 
community 

Affective  Area:  developing  an  attitude 

towards  oneself  as  someone 
who  is  capable  of  becoming 
an  effective  citizen  in  the 
neighbourhood 


Social  studies  is  concerned  with  the  way  people  relate  to  or  interact  with  their  social, 
natural,  and  physical  environments.  Developing  citizenship  competencies  through  the 
social  studies  program  necessitates  that  children  take  an  active,  caring  role  in  their  own, 
and  other,  neighbourhoods. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION! 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION.  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES! 


1.  After  children  read  the  sentences  on  page 
twenty-four,  ask  them  what  they  have 
learned  about  town  neighbours  and  town 
neighbourhoods.  Ask  them  how  town 
neighbours  can  show  that  they  care  about 
their  neighbourhood. 

2.  Encourage  children  to  write  a  short 
paragraph  about  how  they  can  show  that 
they  care  about  their  own  neighbourhoods. 

3.  Prepare  and  display  on  the  bulletin  board  the 
following  statements  for  students  to  discuss: 


A  good  citizen  .  .  .  .An  uncaring  citizen  .  .  .  . 


Invite  students  to  write  and  illustrate  a  story 
about  the  characteristics  of  a  “good  citizen” 
and  an  “uncaring  citizen.”  Possible 
characteristics  would  be: 

—  a  good  citizen  looks  after  the 
neighbourhood  (helps  others,  looks 
after  property,  shares,  volunteers  for 
activities  that  help  the  neighbourhood, 
helps  others,  .  .  .) 

—  an  uncaring  citizen  thinks  only  of 

himself/herself  (creates  litter,  makes 
too  much  noise,  annoys  others,  breaks 
rules,  .  .  .)  (continued) 


Art 

Language  Arts 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  viewing,  writing 
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Now  you  Know  o  Imle  obout  my 
neighbourhood  and  my  (own. 


Who!  would  you  bke  most  about  Wing  in 
lown  neighbourhood  like  this  one''  Who! 
would  you  kke  leasf?  Why? 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS  __ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS! 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


Individual  students  may  wish  to  tell  others 
how  they  are  good  citizens  and  what  they 
intend  to  do  in  the  future  to  make  their 
neighbourhood  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live. 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCESI 
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TEACHING  NOTES 


Connections 
In  Social  Studies 


Can  You  Tell  Where  I  Live? 

. .  .Exploring  City  Neighbourhoods. 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


Can  You  Tell  Where  I  Live? 

Exploring  City  Neighbourhoods. 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Pictures  can  represent  reality.  Children  living  in  a  city  will  quickly  identify  reality  front  a 
photograph.  Children  living  outside  cities  can  use  photographs  to  acquire  “clues"  about 
city  neighbourhoods.  Cities  are  also  represented  in  artwork  and  in  maps.  Children  will 
explore  the  idea  that  a  picture  is  a  representation  of  the  world  around  us  and  that 
information  about  the  world  can  be  acquired  from  pictures. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION! 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES] 


Concept  Area:  location 

environment 

relationships 

Process  Area:  conceptualizing 
comparing 

acquiring  and  reporting 
information  from  pictures 


Affective  Area:  developing  a  positive  attitude 
towards  self  and  others  by 
participation  in  discussion 


1.  To  assist  children  in  understanding  that 
pictures  are  representations  of  the  world 
around  them,  have  them  collect  pictures 
(photographs  and  artwork)  of  cities.  Discuss 
the  differences  in  information  that  these 
sources  convey  about  the  cities  they  show. 
Encourage  children  to  see  the  point  of  view 
of  the  photographer  or  artist  and  how  that 
point  of  view  affects  the  view  of  the  reality 
pictured.  Ask  children: 

—  What  can  you  see  in  each  picture  that 
tells  you  it  is  of  a  city? 

—  What  can  you  learn  about  the  city 
from  the  picture? 

—  How  is  the  picture  different  from 
reality?  What  can/cannot  be  seen? 

You  may  wish  to  have  children  take 
photographs  of  their  own  neighbourhood(s) 
or  of  the  school  and  compare  them  to 
reality.  Children  can  make  a  display  of  their 
city  pictures.  A  list  might  accompany  the 
display  telling  what  can  be  learned  about 
cities  from  pictures. 

2.  Have  children  spread  out  the  cover,  from 
and  back,  and  examine  the  illustration  of  a 
city.  Ask  them: 

—  What  information  about  the  city  does 
this  illustration  give  you? 

—  Why  would  the  artist  choose  to  draw 
the  illustration  from  a  “bird’s-eye”  view? 


Arl 

Point  of  view 

Mathematics 
Shapes,  patterns 

Books 

Harper,  Peter.  Project  Five  to  Nine. 
Macmillan  of  Canada. 

Knight,  Lowry,  and  Richards,  Leslie. 

Cities  Are  for  People.  Oxford  University 
Press. 

References 

The  World  Around  Us.  Teacher’s  Edition. 
Houghton  Mifflin. 

Resources 

“City  Neighbourhoods,”  World  of  Me 
study  prints,  Unit  Hi. 

Grade  2  Kanala  Kit.  “Canadian 
Communities:  The  Same  or  Different?” 
Alberta  Heritage  Learning  Resources  Project. 
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CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Conodions  bvo  in  ckllerenl  noighbourhoods 
Some  Conodions  kve  in  oly  neighbourhoods 
A  oly  con  hove  mony  neighbourhoods 

Whoi  do  you  know  oboul  this  kind  ol 
neighbourhood? 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS  _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


Concept  Area: 


neighbourhood  structure 
(physical) 
natural  features 
features  made  by  people 


Process  Area:  acquiring  information  from 
pictures 
categorizing 

developing  generalizations 
about  cities  being  composed  of 
natural  features  and  features 
made  by  people 


Affective  Area: 


developing  appreciation  for 
natural  features  and  features 
made  by  people  in  cities 


The  distinguishing  features  of  a  city  neighbourhood  may  include  natural  features,  as  well 
as  features  made  by  people.  Through  direct  observation,  as  well  as  through  pictures, 
children  can  be  encouraged  to  form  generalizations  about  cities  being  composed  of 
natural  features  and  features  made  by  people. 

While  synthesizing  information  about  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  city 
neighbourhood,  children  may  become  researchers. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


1.  Have  the  children  read  the  sentences  on  page 
one  and  study  the  illustration.  Using  the 
illustration,  help  children  develop  a  class  list 
of  the  features  that  make  up  a  city.  As 
children  list  items  such  as  rivers,  bridges, 
buildings,  roads,  trees,  and  so  on,  ask  them 
if  any  of  the  items  belong  together.  Help 
children  group  items.  Ask  them  to  supply  a 
label  or  name  for  each  group.  Assist  children 
in  grouping  and  labelling  features  as  being 
either  natural  or  made  by  people.  Have 
children  brainstorm  to  add  as  many  other 
items  as  they  can  think  of  to  the  two  groups. 

2.  To  reinforce  the  idea  that  cities  are 
composed  of  features  that  are  natural  and 
features  that  are  made  by  people,  divide 
children  into  groups  of  four  students  each 
and  give  each  group  a  list  of  both  kinds  of 
features.  Ask  each  group  to  make  a  large 
picture  (composed  of  drawings  and/or 
magazine  pictures)  of  its  own  city  or  of  the 
closest  city.  Draw  the  list  of  features  from 
those  the  students  supplied. 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 
downtown,  suburb 
Features  (natural,  people-made) 

Science 

Natural  features 
Books 

Kahn.  Hi,  Jock,  Run  Around  the  Block. 
Harper. 

Towns.  MacDonald  Starters. 


(continued) 
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CanoO'Ons  *ve  in  dctlerem  neighbourhoods 
Some  Conor* ons  We  in  aty  neighbourhoods 
A  ary  con  hove  many  neighbourhoods 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION! 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCESI 


3.  Have  children  find  out  aboul  the 
distinguishing  features  (natural,  made  by 
people)  of  their  own  city,  of  a  nearby  city, 
or  of  another  city  in  which  they  are 
interested.  Have  each  of  them  write  a 
paragraph  on  “My  Favourite  City  Sights.” 

4.  If  possible,  visit  a  city  neighbourhood  with 
the  class.  Choose  one  that  has  a  high-rise 
building.  Use  this  building  as  a  “look-out” 
for  gathering  information  aboul  the 
buildings  and  unique  characteristics  of  the 
neighbourhood.  While  at  the  “look-out,” 
point  out  the  cardinal  directions:  N,  S,  E, 
and  W.  Students  may  wish  to  create  or 
reproduce  what  they  see  using  a  variety  of 
boxes  or  other  model-making  materials.  The 
unique  characteristics  of  the  high-rise 
building  itself  may  be  discussed  and  noted 
(elevators,  fire  extinguishers,  number  of 
floors,  .  .  .). 

5.  Introduce  the  idea  of  a  city  having  different 
parts  such  as  a  downtown  core,  suburbs,  and 
so  on,  as  natural  and  people-made  features 
are  discussed. 
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USE  OF  SPACE 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


Concept  Area:  environment 
interaction 
lifestyle 
space 

Process  Area:  gathering  information  about 
city  neighbourhoods 

Affective  Area:  analyzing  values  of  self  and 
others  reflected  in  choices 
about  use  of  space  in  city 
neighbourhoods 


“What  is’’  and  “what  ought  to  be’’  often  do  not  match  when  considering  aspects  of 
neighbourhoods.  Conditions  in  neighbourhoods  that  may  be  viewed  as  being  undesirable 
ought  to  be  pointed  out  to  children.  Teachers  needn’t  say  that  these  conditions  are  good 
or  bad.  Children  will  draw  their  own  conclusions.  The  conclusions  ought  to  consider  the 
benefits  for,  or  effects  upon,  the  majority  of  people. 

The  questions  and  issues  that  arise  in  city  neighbourhoods  often  emerge  as  a  result  of 
the  way  in  which  space  is  used.  Many  city  neighbourhoods,  for  example,  have  dense 
populations.  This  factor  (and  others)  contributes  to  social  problems. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


1.  After  children  read  the  sentences  on  page 
two  under  the  heading,  “Use  of  Space,”  and 
view  the  illustration  on  pages  two  and  three, 
have  them  make  simple  maps  showing  how 
the  land  is  used  in  a  city  neighbourhood 
(residential,  recreational,  industrial, 
commercial,  agricultural). 

2.  If  children  are  living  in  or  near  a  city,  try  to 
arrange  a  “neighbourhood  exchange”  with  a 
teacher  and  class  in  a  contrasting  type  of 
neighbourhood  (suburbs/downtown  core). 
Classes  could  exchange  information  about 
various  aspects  of  their  neighbourhoods  such 
as  how  space  is  used,  types  of  homes  and 
other  buildings,  work,  fun,  and  people.  The 
culmination  of  the  exchange  could  be  a  visit 
to  the  other  neighbourhood  and  school. 

3.  Invite  a  city  planner  to  talk  with  the  class 
about  how  a  city  uses  space. 

4.  Discuss  with  children  the  questions: 

—  If  you  wanted  to  be  alone  in  a  city 
neighbourhood,  where  could  you  go? 

—  How  would  you  design  a  city  for 
people  who  think  privacy  (being  alone) 
is  important?  for  people  who  think 
being  with  neighbours  is  important? 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 

Names  of  parts  of  cities 

References 

Castillo,  Gloria.  Left-Handed  Teaching: 
Lessons  in  Affective  Education. 

Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston. 
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CHANGE/HISTORY 


Ones  change.  Some  ary  ne^hbourhoods 


wos  younger  and  smoller  Some  ary  *  ^ 
neighbourhoods  ore  very  new  They  wore 
buili  when  new  people  come  to  the  ary 
and  needed  homes 


How  old  is  your  neighbourhood?  How  hos 
il  changed? 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS! 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


City  neighbourhoods  are  rich  in  cultural  and  ethnic  diversity.  This  diversity  ought  to  be 
recognized  as  being  inevitable  and  natural.  Positive  attitudes  towards  the  contributions  of 
many  ethnic  groups  to  a  city  neighbourhood  may  be  fostered  while  discussing  the 
people  aspect  of  neighbourhoods.  Neighbourhood  studies  can  assist  in  promoting 
acceptance  of  people  as  individuals  and  as  community  members  rather  than  as  ethnic 
stereotypes. 

Because  of  its  greater  population,  a  city  has  a  great  number  of  many  different 
buildings.  Buildings  can  be  of  interest  to  students  in  terms  of  their  appearance  and  design 
as  well  as  in  terms  of  their  functions.  Discussions  based  on  these  observations  should 
stimulate  awareness  of  the  different  types  of  city  neighbourhoods  (residential,  industrial, 
commercial,  downtown  core,  .  .  .). 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS _  _ OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Concept  Area:  neighbourhood  structure 
(social) 

neighbourhood  structure 

(physical) 

multiculturalism 

institutions 

population 

interaction 

Process  Area:  acquiring  information  from 
pictures 

gathering  information  about 
city  neighbourhoods,  people, 
and  buildings 


Affective  Area:  developing  empathy,  respect, 
and  concern  for  others  as 
community  members 
developing  appreciation  for 
the  cultural  heritage  of  self 
and  others 

analyzing  values  involved  in 
making  a  decision 


1.  After  children  read  the  sentences  on  page 
four  and  examine  the  illustrations  on  page 
five,  ask  them  why  they  think  people  move 
to  a  city  neighbourhood.  If  possible,  have 
children  interview  people  who  have  moved  to 
a  city  from  another  country. 

2.  With  the  class,  discuss  the  various  ethnic 
groups  present  in  Canada.  Select  the  city  the 
children  are  most  familiar  with,  and  list, 
with  them,  the  ethnic  groups  represented  in 
it.  Locate,  with  the  class,  the  respective 
countries  of  origin  on  a  map  or  globe. 

Discuss  with  children  the  contributions  of 
each  group  to  city  neighbourhoods  (food, 
stores,  festivals,  customs,  .  .  .). 

3.  Discuss  and  set  the  stage  for  students  to  role 
play  a  situation  in  which  a  new  neighbour 
arrives  in  a  city  neighbourhood.  Create  a 
scene  in  which: 

—  a  family  is  moving  in  (Children  may 
suggest  ways  they  could  help.) 

—  a  child  is  sitting  alone  on  the  stairs  at 
school 

—  a  child  is  lost  because  the 
neighbourhood  is  unfamiliar 

—  a  child  arrives  at  school  and  does  not 

know  anyone  .  ..  ,, 

(continued) 


Books 

Allison,  Rosemary.  The  Green  Harpy  at  the 
Corner  Store.  Kids  Can  Press. 

Durkin,  Mary  C.,  Duvall,  Alice,  and 
Master,  Alice.  People  in  Communities. 
Addison-Wesley. 

Singer,  Yvonne.  Little  Miss,  Yes  Miss. 

Kids  Can  Press. 

Spier,  P.  People.  Doubleday. 

Wallace,  Ian,  and  Wood,  Angela. 

The  Sandwich.  Kids  Can  Press. 

Resources 

“Buttonvillc,”  film.  Alberta  Human  Rights 
Commission. 

“Sharing,”  kit.  A  Multicultural  Grade  I 
Unit.  Edmonton  Public  School  Board. 
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if  Si  1 


CHANGE/HISTORY 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS! 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION! 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


4.  Have  children  imagine  what  it  would  be  like 
to  move  to  a  new  neighbourhood  in  a  city  in 
a  different  country.  Discuss  with  them  the 
effects  of  different  language,  dress,  and 
custom.  Encourage  them  to  write  a  story. 

Some  children  may  wish  to  illustrate  their 
stories. 

5.  On  a  tour  of  a  city  neighbourhood,  or 
through  pictures,  have  children  look  at  the 
buildings  and  discuss  physical  aspects  such  as 
size,  colour,  shape,  materials,  design,  and 
setting.  Have  each  child  choose  the  building 
whose  appearance  most  appeals  to  him  or 
her  and  draw  that  building.  Children  can 
record  their  selection  reasons  or  discuss  them 
orally.  Children  could  be  asked  to  discuss  the 
rules  a  city  should  have  for  the  appearance 
of  its  buildings. 

6.  Have  the  class  make  a  collection  of 
city-building  pictures,  drawn  from  one  city. 

As  a  class,  sort  the  pictures  according  to 
categories  relating  to  function  (fun,  work, 
learning,  worship,  .  .  .).  Discuss  together  the 
size,  shape,  and  so  on,  of  a  building  in 
relation  to  its  function.  The  buildings  can 
also  be  grouped  according  to  the  type  of  city 
neighbourhood  in  which  they  would  be 
founc*-  (continued) 


CHANGE/HISTORY 


Ones  chonge.  Some  aty  neighbourhoods 
0,6  vefY  old  They  were  buiti  when  me  ory 
was  younger  and  smaller  Some  oty 
neighbourhoods  ore  very  new  They  were 
built  when  new  people  come  lo  the  oty 


_ INTENDED  CONNECTIONS _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


7.  Encourage  children  to  make  geometric 
patterns  such  as  squares,  circles,  triangles, 
and  half-circles  out  of  coloured  construction 
paper.  Children  may  use  these  to  form  the 
downtown  district  of  a  city.  Tell  children 
they  may  use  the  patterns  many  times  and 
remind  them  that  the  buildings  should  be  of 
many  shapes,  sizes,  and  styles. 

8.  Have  children  write  a  story  about  being  a 
skyscraper,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
building. 


,  OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 
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CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Children  should  be  aware  that  decisions  are  often  based  on  values.  When  people  choose  a 
home,  it  is  often  because  they  believe  certain  things  to  be  important  (privacy, 
convenience,  location,  cost,  size,  .  .  .).  The  variety  of  homes  available  in  a  city  reflects 
the  diversity  in  lifestyle,  values,  and  economic  status  of  a  large  number  of  people  living 
in  close  proximity.  Children  should  learn  to  evaluate  their  own  decisions  as  a  reflection 
of  what  they  think  important  and  to  understand  and  respect  the  decisions  of  others. 

A  neighbourhood  study  is  rich  in  opportunity  for  both  teacher  and  student  to  engage 
in  problem-solving  strategies,  utilizing  data  from  the  students’  environment  (physical  and 
human).  Children  need  meaningful  data  to  make  themselves  “operative”  in  their 
environment.  These  pages  add  maps  as  another  source  from  which  children  can  learn 
about  their  world. 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS! 

Concept  Area:  neighbourhood  structure 
(physical) 
location 
environment 
relationships 

Process  Area:  supporting  point  of  view 

understanding  and  empathizing 
with  the  decisions  of  others 
evaluating  information  about 
different  city  homes 
developing  alternatives 
analyzing  values  involved  in  a 
decision 

recognizing  maps  as  a  source  of 
information 
acquiring  and  reporting 
information  from  maps 
comparing  functions  of  maps 
with  functions  of  pictures 
(photographs) 

(continued) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


1.  Have  children  read  the  sentences  on  pages  six 
and  eight  under  the  heading,  “Homes.” 
Encourage  them  to  locate  homes  on  both 
maps.  Have  children  look  back  at  the  cover, 
front  and  back,  and  examine  the  variety  of 
homes  pictured.  Encourage  them  to  identify 
as  many  kinds  of  homes  as  they  can  in  the 
illustration.  Ask  them  what  they  can  learn 
about  city-neighbourhood  homes  from  the 
cover  illustration  and  the  maps. 

2.  Discuss  with  children  the  terms  suburb  and 
downtown  core  in  terms  of  homes  and 
lifestyle. 

3.  Children  may  collect  pictures  from 
magazines,  real  estate  advertisements, 
newspapers,  and  other  similar  sources,  which 
display  housing  commonly  found  in  a  city 
neighbourhood.  These  forms  of  housing  may 
include: 

—  bungalow 

—  condominium 

—  apartment  (high-rise,  walk-up) 

—  trailer 


(continued) 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION.  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Language  Arts 

Viewing,  reading,  writing,  listening,  speaking 

Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 
cartographer  (oral),  map 

Names  of  different  kinds  of  city  housing, 
cardinal  directions 

Books 

Barrett,  Judith.  Old  MacDonald  Had  an 
Apartment  House.  Atheneum. 

Brooks,  Robert.  The  Run,  Jump,  Bump 
Book.  Little,  Brown. 

Isadora,  Rachel.  The  Potter's  Kitchen. 
Greenwillow. 

Powell,  Ann.  Strange  Street.  Kids  Can  Press. 

Schick,  Eleanor.  One  Summer  Night. 
Greenwillow. 

Shulevitz,  Uri.  One  Monday  Morning. 
Scribner’s. 

Singer,  Yvonne.  Sara  and  the  Apartment 
Building.  Kids  Can  Press. 

Taylor,  Jenny,  and  Inglebye,  Terry. 

Maps  for  Mandy  and  Mark.  William  Collins 
and  Sons  Co.  Ltd. 
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_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS  ___ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREASI 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS _  _ OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


(INTEGRATION.  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES! 


Affective  Area:  identifying  and  defining 
values  of  self  and  others 
describing  behaviour 
reflecting  values  of  self  and 
others  (choosing  a  home) 
analyzing  values 
developing  positive  attitudes 
towards  self  and  others  as 
group  members 


Children  may  wish  to  discuss  city 
neighbourhoods  they  have  seen  and  the  types 
of  homes  in  them.  Ask  children  why  they 
think  a  city  has  so  many  different  kinds  of 
homes.  Discuss  with  them  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  (cost,  size, 
upkeep,  amount  of  room,  degree  of 
privacy,  .  .  .).  Ask  children: 

—  What  do  you  think  different  homes  tell 
about  what  different  people  think 
important? 


4.  Review  with  the  class  why  people  need 
homes.  If  possible,  visit  different  types  of 
city  homes  with  the  class.  If  children  visit  an 
apartment  building,  they  could  discuss 
afterwards  the  purpose  of  an  apartment. 
They  could  then  draw  the  inside  of  an 
apartment  building,  showing  the  different 
people  living  on  each  floor  in  each 
apartment. 


5.  Have  children  illustrate  the  type  of  home 
they  would  like  to  live  in,  in  a  city 
neighbourhood.  Ask  them  to  explain  why 
they  would  like  to  live  in  this  home  and  what 
this  choice  shows  they  think  important. 

(continued) 
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_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES! 


6.  To  assist  children  in  understanding  that  a 
map  is  a  flat,  symbolic  representation  of 
reality,  have  them  arrange  a  few  items  on 
their  desks  (pencil,  crayon,  eraser,  ruler, 
book,  .  .  .).  Have  them  view  their  desk  top 
from  the  sides,  and  then  from  their  chairs, 
looking  down.  Ask  them  to  draw  a  “map” 
picture  of  their  arrangement  on  a  large  sheet 
of  paper.  (Items  could  also  be  traced.)  Have 
children  work  with  a  partner  to  see  if  they 
can  use  each  other’s  “map”  pictures  to  put 
items  back  on  the  desk  in  the  original 
arrangement. 


7.  Assist  children  in  bringing  maps  to  school  of 
the  city  in  which  they  live,  of  a  city  nearby, 
or  of  a  city  they  may  have  visited.  If 
possible,  bring  photographs  of  the  same 
areas.  Have  children  compare  the 
photographs  and  the  maps.  Ask  them: 

—  What  is  the  same?  different? 

Encourage  children  to  share  their  ideas  with 
each  other. 

8.  You  may  wish  to  introduce  the  term 
cartographer.  Explain  to  the  children  that,  in 
making  maps,  they  have  been  doing  the  same 
type  of  work  that  a  cartographer  does. 
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FUN 


'My  Inends  and  I  hove  ploces  lo  ploy  ond 
hove  fun  Wo  usually  play  in  ihe  oportmeni 
playground  Sometimes,  we  go  lo  the 
school  playground  When  wo  want  lo  go  lo 
Ihe  pork,  my  t»g  brother  lakes  us  more.' 


INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREASI 

Concept  Area:  neighbourhood  structure 
(social) 
recreation 


Process  Area:  identifying  and  defining  issues 
related  to  city  recreation 


Affective  Area:  analyzing  values  involved  in 
making  personal  choices 
about  preferred  city 
recreation 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


A  city  neighbourhood  offers  a  wide  variety  of  recreational  activities.  As  children  explore 
this  wide  range  of  alternatives,  they  will  have  the  opportunity  to  examine  issues  related  to 
the  recreational  choices  available  in  a  city. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


Using  the  sentences  on  page  ten  under  the 
heading,  “Fun,”  and  the  illustrations  on 
page  eleven,  have  the  class  identify  as  many 
places  as  possible  where  adults  and  children 
can  have  fun  in  city  neighbourhoods. 

.  Have  children  put  a  mark  or  their  names 
beside  the  city  recreational  activities  (in  the 
class  list)  which  they  would  prefer.  Ask  them 
to  give  the  reasons  behind  their  choices  and 
to  identify  what  the  choices  show  is 
important  to  them  (fitness,  being  alone, 
participating,  watching,  .  .  .).  Ask  children  if 
they  think  a  city  should  have  so  many 
recreational  choices. 

.  Tell  children  that  when  they  are  making 
decisions  about  how  to  use  their  leisure  time 
in  city  neighbourhoods,  it  is  sometimes 
helpful  to  ask  others  how  they  would  use 
their  time.  Encourage  children  to  interview 
and  record  responses  from  a  variety  of 
people  (younger/older)  about  use  of  leisure 
time  in  a  city. 


First  Person’s  Idea: _ 

Second  Person’s  Idea:. 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(continued) 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 
leisure  time  (oral),  recreation 

Books 

Schick,  Eleanor.  One  Summer  NiglU. 
Greenwillow. 

Van  Leewen,  Jean.  Too  Hot  for  Ice  Cream. 
Dial. 


Ill 


FUN 


My  Inends  ond  1  hove  ploces  lo  ploy  ond 
have  lun  We  usuolly  ploy  in  Iho  oporlmonl 
playground  Somellmos,  wo  go  lo  Iho 
school  ploygiound  When  wo  wont  lo  go  lo 
ihe  pork,  my  big  brother  tokos  us  Ihoie 

Where  do  you  ond  your  In  ond s  havo  lun 
in  your  neighbourhood? 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 
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CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSIONI 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Follow  up  by  asking  children  to  decide  how 
they  would  like  to  spend  their  leisure  time  in 
the  city.  Be  sure  to  remind  them  that  they 
must  consider  if  they  will  be  watching, 
participating,  on  their  own,  or  with  other 
people.  Children  may  like  to  make  a  booklet, 
“Things  1  Would  Like  to  Do  in  the  City,” 
by  cutting  out  magazine  pictures  of  their 
choices. 


WORK 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS _ 

(CONCEPT.  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREASI 

Concept  Area:  interaction 

interdependence 

goods/services 

relationships 

Process  Area:  categorizing 

organizing  information  through 
simple  reports 

relating  cause/effect  of  many 
people  and  the  need  for  a 
greater  number  of  services 
comparing/contrasting  city- 
neighbourhood  services  with 
those  in  other  types  of 
neighbourhoods 

Affective  Area:  developing  appreciation  for 
the  contributions  of  others  to 
the  welfare  of  self  and 
community 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


A  city  provides  work  for  many  people  living  in  the  city  as  well  as  for  many  people  who 
live  near  the  city.  The  many  businesses  also  provide  the  people  in  the  city  with  the  things 
they  need.  Children  can  explore  the  wide  variety  of  work  choices  available  in  a  city. 

A  broad  range  of  services  are  provided  for  city  people.  Children  living  in  a  city  may 
take  the  many  services  for  granted.  Children  living  outside  a  city  environment  can 
compare  city  services  with  those  provided  in  their  own  neighbourhoods. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION! 


1.  Introduce  the  concept  of  work  in  city 
neighbourhoods  by  having  children  list  what 
they  think  are  all  the  different  jobs  people 
do  in  the  city.  The  sentences  on  page  twelve 
under  the  heading,  “Work,”  and  the 
illustrations  on  pages  twelve  and  thirteen 
may  be  used  as  a  stimulus  for  the  discussion. 

Ask  children: 

—  Why  are  there  so  many  jobs  in  city 
neighbourhoods? 

Jobs  could  be  grouped  into  those  providing 
goods  and  those  providing  services. 

2.  Children  could  be  asked  to  make  simple 
reports  on  some  city  jobs.  Generate  with 
them  a  list  of  questions  for  which  they  would 
like  to  find  answers.  Reports  and  any 
illustrations  that  accompany  them  should  be 
kept  in  folders  and  shared  each  class  period. 

3.  To  assist  children  in  realizing  that  we  often 
have  to  work  together  for  the  common 
welfare  of  all,  ask  them: 

—  In  any  neighbourhood,  can  each  family 
afford  to  have  its  own  fire  engine? 
grocery  store?  service  station? 

—  If  each  family  could  afford  to  have  its 
own  fire  engine,  would  it  make  sense 
to  own  it? 

Discuss  the  children’s  ideas  with  them. 

(continued) 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Drama 

Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 

Names  of  jobs,  services 

Books 

Allinson,  Beverly,  and  Lawrence,  Judith. 
Women  at  Work  Series.  Heath. 

Apron  On,  Apron  Off.  Scholastic. 

Campbell,  A.P.  Albert,  the  Talking  Rooster. 
Borealis. 

Cole,  Joan,  Potter,  Dan,  and  Holt,  Jerry. 

A  Work  Day  in  the  City.  Edu-Mcdia. 

Cole,  Joan,  Potter,  Dan,  and  Holt,  Jerry. 

My  Health  Friends.  Edu-Mcdia. 

Cole,  Joan,  Potter,  Dan,  and  Holt,  Jerry. 

My  Police  Friends.  Edu-Mcdia. 

Drabck,  Jan.  Melvin  the  Weather  Moose. 

Holt. 

Fire  Fighter.  J.M.  Dent  and  Sons. 

Letter  Carrier.  J.M.  Dent  and  Sons. 

MacDonald,  Wendall  James.  Patrick  the 
Diesel.  Pcguis. 

Policeman.  J.M.  Dent  and  Sons. 

(continued) 


WORK 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 


(CONCEPT.  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


4.  You  may  wish  to  develop  the  concept  of 
suburb  by  discussing  the  many  workers  who 
come  into  the  city  from  suburban  areas  each 
day. 

5.  As  a  class,  make  a  list  of  people  who  provide 
services  in  city  neighbourhoods,  what  they 
do,  and  who  pays  for  the  service  (people 
through  taxes  or  private  institutions). 

6.  Children  may  be  interested  in  inviting  a 
particular  service  person  to  the  class  to  help 
them  find  out.  more  about  the  service  he  or 
she  provides. 

7.  Discuss  with  children  why  a  city  needs  many 
police  officers,  fire  fighters,  garbage 
collectors,  hospital  workers,  and  so  on.  Ask 
them  what  would  happen  in  a  city 
neighbourhood  if: 

—  garbage  were  not  collected 

—  there  were  no  busses 

—  there  were  no  schools 

—  there  were  no  foodstores 

—  there  were  no  electricity 

—  there  were  no  water  system 
Children  may  wish  to  illustrate  one  of  these 
situations. 


(continued) 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


What  Would  You  Like  to  Be?  Career 
Resources  Branch,  Advanced  Education  and 
Manpower  (Alberta). 

Zion,  Gene.  Dear  Garbage  Man.  Harper. 
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INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS! 


1 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


To  introduce  or  review  the  concept  of 
neighbourhood  (community)  workers,  play  a 
game  wilh  the  class.  One  player  is  selected  to 
describe  the  work  (roles/responsibilities)  of  a 
community  worker,  in  the  form  of  a  riddle: 

—  1  help  build  houses.  1  work  with 
piaster.  (Plasterer.) 

—  I  appear  on  TV.  I  bring  the  news  into 
your  home.  (TV  newscaster.) 

Have  children  role  play  or  pantomime  the 
work  that  community  helpers  do.  Clothes, 
equipment,  qualifications,  and  type  of  work 
may  be  discussed  wilh  the  class. 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(INTEGRATION.  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES] 
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CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT.  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


Concept  Area:  transportation 
rules 

interaction 

communication 

Process  Area:  identifying  issues  related  to 
transportation  in  cities 
analyzing  and  evaluating  modes 
of  communication  available  to 
people  in  city  neighbourhoods 

Affective  Area:  developing  abilities  to  analyze 
values,  make  decisions,  and 
reason  morally  about  issues 
related  to  city  transportation 
and  communication 


Transportation  of  people  and  goods  in  a  city  raises  many  issues  and  questions  for 
investigation.  Should  cars  be  allowed  in  the  downtown  area?  Should  more  roads  and 
freeways  be  built?  Should  more  space  be  used  for  parking  lots?  Should  airports  be  inside 
city  boundaries  or  further  out?  Should  transport  trucks  be  allowed  on  residential  streets? 
Should  there  be  more  traffic  lights,  rules,  and  so  forth? 

The  city  is  a  hub  of  communication.  City  neighbourhoods  are  linked  by  many  modes 
of  communication.  Links  between  cities  and  other  communities  are  facilitated  by  these 
modes. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


1.  Ask  children  to  read  the  sentences  on  page 
fourteen  under  the  heading,  “Travel,”  and 
examine  the  illustrations  on  page  fifteen.  Ask 
them  to  identify  what  they  see  pictured  and 
to  think  of  how  they  are  all  the  same. 
Introduce  the  word  transportation  as  a 
means  of  moving  goods  and  people  from 
place  to  place.  Ask  children  why  a  city  needs 
many  forms  of  transportation. 


2.  As  a  class,  make  a  chart  listing  the  many 


forms  of  transportation 

in  the  city. 

Transportation  in  the  City 

car 

people 

f\  1  1  1  1  III 

bus  ( 

-O - 

hfcjJ  people 

truck 

people,  goods 

As  a  source  of  ideas,  have  children  read  the 
sentences  on  pages  sixteen  and  eighteen  and 
view  the  illustrations  on  pages  seventeen  and 
nineteen.  Children  can  draw  or  cut  out 

(continued) 


Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 

Means  of  transportation 
methods  of  communication 

Books 

Hopkins,  Lee  Bennett.  City  Talk. 

Scarry,  Richard.  Richard  Scarry’s  Cars  and 
Trucks  and  Things  That  Go.  Golden  Press. 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


pictures  beside  each  form  of  transportation 
listed  on  the  class  chart.  Through  discussion, 
have  the  children  fill  in  a  third  column 
telling  whether  the  means  of  transportation  is 
for  peopie,  goods,  or  both. 

3.  Set  up  a  “Transportation  Centre”  in  the 
classroom.  Have  children  bring  or  make  toy 
models  of  the  various  methods  of 
transportation.  Pictures  could  also  be  cut 
from  magazines  and  newspapers.  Activities 
could  include  sorting  the  pictures  and  realia 
into  groups  such  as  “Carries  a  Few  People/ 
Carries  Many  People”  or  “Carries  People/ 
Carries  Goods.” 

4.  The  following  display  could  be  made  and 
used  as  a  focus  for  discussion  of  a  number 
of  issues.  Make  a  cut-out  bus  out  of 
coloured  paper.  Print  on  the  side  of  the  bus: 
“This  bus  can  carry  50  passengers.”  Have 
children  cut  out  fifty  passenger  cars,  made  to 
the  same  scale  as  the  bus.  A  long  street  made 
from  wrapping  paper  can  be  fastened  to  the 
floor  or  to  the  wall.  The  bus  can  be  placed 
on  this  and  the  cars  lined  up,  bumper  to 
bumper,  beneath  the  bus.  Children  can 
compare  the  space  occupied  by  fifty  cars 

(continued) 
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CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS! 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


with  that  occupied  by  the  bus.  A  subway  or 
rapid-transit  car  could  also  be  added  to  the 
display,  made  to  scale,  and  labelled:  “This 
subway  car  can  carry  sixty  passengers.” 
Issues  which  might  be  explored  could  be: 

—  Should  people  be  allowed  to  drive  cars 
into  the  downtown  area?  (Public 
versus  private  transportation,  parking, 
freeways,  accidents,  pollution,  traffic 
jams,  use  of  space.) 

—  Should  people  in  city  neighbourhoods 
be  allowed  to  drive  big  cars? 

—  Should  families  be  allowed  to  have 
more  than  two  cars? 

5.  Have  children  speculate  about  city 

transportation  of  people  and  goods  of  the 
future.  They  could  illustrate  their  predictions 
and  explain  why  they  support  them. 


Introduce  the  term  communication,  asking 
children  to  tell  what  they  think  it  means,  and 
how  people  communicate  with  one  another. 
Discuss  communication  in  terms  of  the 
giving  and  receiving  of  ideas  and  messages 
between  people  by  speaking,  writing,  or  by 
other  means.  Ask  children  to  think  of 
reasons  why  communication  is  important  in 

a  c‘ty'  (continued) 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS  _ 

{CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS _ OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSIONI 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


7.  As  a  class,  list  methods  of  communication 
on  a  chart.  Students  may  suggest: 

—  talking 

—  mail 

—  TV 

—  radio 

—  telephone 

—  newspaper 

—  signs 

Have  children  consider  the  methods  of 
communication  that  are  important  inside 
city  neighbourhoods,  between  city 
neighbourhoods,  and  between  cities  and 
other  communities.  Encourage  them  to  think 
of  reasons  why  one  method  of 
communication  might  be  used  more  often  in 
some  situations  than  others.  Have  children 
add  pictures  (drawings  or  cut-out  pictures)  to 
the  chart,  which  demonstrate  the  use  of  each 
method  of  communication. 

8.  Discuss  with  children  the  kind  of 
communication  provided  by  television  (news, 
weather,  sports,  events  coverage, 
advertising,  .  .  .).  Children  could  be  asked  to 
watch  television  to  see  what  messages  are 
communicated  to  them. 

(continued) 
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CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT.  PROCESS.  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


9.  If  possible,  take  a  field  trip  with  the  class  to 
a  local  TV  station. 

10.  Ask  children  to  compare  the  kinds  of 
communication  provided  by  TV,  radio,  and 
newspapers. 

11.  Introduce  signs  as  a  means  of 
communication.  Discuss  with  children  how 
signs  can  save  lives.  Ask  them: 

—  Why  are  signs  an  important  means  of 
communication  for  people  in  the  city? 
Have  children  make  a  sign  on  cardboard  to 
represent  one  that  they  have  seen  before. 

Ask  them  to  print  under  the  sign  what  they 
mean  to  convey.  Title  the  display,  “What 
Does  the  Sign  Mean  to  You?”  Children 
could  make  up  their  own  signs  that  could 
pertain  to  the  school  and  post  them  in 
meaningful  areas  (slow  down  in  hallways, 
take  off  boots,  careful  —  traffic 
ahead,  .  .  .). 

12.  Discuss  billboards  in  cities  with  the  class. 

Ask  them  what  their  purpose  is  (advertising) 
and  where  in  a  city  they  might  be  found. 
Have  the  children  design  miniature 
billboards. 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION.  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 
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RULES 


C' lies  need  rules  They  help  to  moke  me 
ory  o  sole  ploce.  Tramc  lights  help  people 
cross  streets  solely  In  some  oreos  thete 
ore  crosswalks  Sometimes,  crossmg 
guords  help  people  ooss  busy  sweets 

tiVhot  rules  does  your  neighbourhood  hove1 
Why  does  it  hovo  them1 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS  _ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS.  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


Concept  Area:  community 
rules/laws 
interaction 

Process  Area:  evaluating  the  decisions  made 
(by  self  and  others)  about  rules 
in  city  neighbourhoods 
applying  decisions  made  by 
members  of  the  class 
concerning  rules  in  the 
classroom,  playground,  and 
neighbourhood 


Affective  Area:  developing  abilities  to  reason 
morally  about  the  broader 
implications  of  a  chosen 
solution 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


The  need  for  rules  and  laws  in  city  neighbourhoods  is  a  direct  result  of  many  people 
living  in  a  small  amount  of  space.  Children  should  explore  the  idea  that,  in  a  city,  each 
person  has  less  space  in  which  to  do  what  he  or  she  wants  to  do  and  must  be  more 
tolerant  of  others  around  him  or  her. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


(INTEGRATION.  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


1.  After  the  children  read  the  sentences  on  page 
twenty  under  the  heading,  "Rules, "  and 
study  the  illustrations  on  page  twenty-one, 
ask  them  why  a  city  neighbourhood  needs 
many  rules. 

2.  With  the  class,  make  a  list  of  rules  and  laws 
unique  to  a  city.  Draw  from  the  children’s 
own  experience.  Children  can  find  pictures 
or  draw  them  to  illustrate  particular  laws. 


3.  As  a  class,  develop  a  class  chart  of  safety 
rules  for  city  neighbourhoods.  Have  children 
explain  what  each  rule  shows  that  they  think 
important.  Children  may  be  interested  in 
exploring  how  city  laws  are  made. 


Review  with  children  a  number  of  situations 
which  could  cause  or  provoke  an  accident  in 
a  city  neighbourhood.  Accidents  could  occur: 

—  if  playgrounds  were  built  with  roads 
running  through  them 

—  if  traffic  signs  did  not  exist 

—  if  drivers  of  cars  and  trucks  could  go 
as  fast  as  they  wanted 

—  if  stray  dogs  and  cats  were  allowed  in 
stores  and  restaurants 

—  if  people  were  allowed  to  light  fires 
without  a  permit 


Language  Arts  (Vocabulary) 
law,  rules,  safety 

Books 

Bridwell,  Norman.  Clifford  the  Small  Red 
Puppy.  Scholastic. 

Brown,  Marc.  Moose  and  Goose.  Dutton. 
On  the  Safe  Side.  Edu-Media. 

Polese,  Carolyn.  Something  About  a 
Mermaid.  Dutton. 
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RULES 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Cities  noed  rules  They  help  to  moko  rho 
dty  o  solo  ploco  Trolfic  lights  help  pooplo 
cross  streets  solely  In  some  oroos,  there 
ore  crosswolks  Sometimos,  crossing 
guords  help  pooplo  cross  busy  sheets 

Whot  rules  does  your  neighbourhood  hovo? 
Why  does  It  hovo  them? 


70 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS! 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


Have  children  predict  the  consequences  that 
would  befall  a  city  neighbourhood  without 
rules. 

5.  Assign  students  to  brainstorm  and  recall  the 
signs  that  are  commonly  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  they  live.  These 
could  include  signs  that  say: 

—  Keep  out 
—  Slow 

—  Keep  Off  the  Grass 
-  Yield 

—  Slippery  When  Wet 
—  Enter  at  Own  Risk 
—  Not  Responsible  for  Lost  Articles 
—  Exit 
—  One  Way 

Encourage  students  to  design  signs  to 
represent  the  ones  often  seen  in  their 
neighbourhood(s).  Place  these  signs  in  a  pile, 
face  down.  Students  can  take  turns  picking 
up  a  sign,  reading  it  aloud,  telling  where  it  is 
sometimes  found,  and  what  it  means. 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


CHANGE 'HISTORY 


Crtie*  change  Some  oty  neghbou'hoodj 

®re  very  old.  They  iwg  txrit  wtien  ihe  ot> 
*'*s  YOuoge*  sod  sma»w  Some  cny 
nog  hbouf  Roods  ate  vwy  new  They  woe 


INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


Concept  Area: 


change  (natural,  people-made) 
change  (time) 
environment 
interaction 


Process  Area:  relating  cause/effect 


Affective  Area: 


developing  appreciation  for 
contributions  of  others  to  the 
city  neighbourhood 
developing  understanding  of 
values  expressed  by  people  in 
city  neighbourhoods  in  the 
ways  they  view  changes  over 
time 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


City  neighbourhoods  change  tor  many  reasons.  Some  changes  are  planned,  others  are 
not.  Some  changes  are  caused  by  people  and  some  are  caused  by  nature.  Children  should 
explore  the  reasons  lor  changes  as  well  as  how  changes  affect  people  and  the 
environment.  Neighbourhood  change  should  be  seen  as  natural  and  inevitable. 

Using  objects,  people,  and  places  that  are  part  ot  the  present,  young  children  can  be 
led  into  active  involvement  in  learning  about  the  past. 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 


1.  Using  the  sentences  on  page  twenty-two 
under  the  heading,  "Change/History, "  and 
the  illustrations  on  page  twenty-three  as  a 
source  of  ideas,  have  children  list  all  the 
changes  they  can  think  of  (hat  might  take 
place  in  a  city  neighbourhood.  Discuss  with 
them  reasons  for  the  changes  and  how  these 
changes  might  make  people  feel, 

2.  Ask  children  how  a  city  would  change  as: 

—  it  grows  larger 

—  more  people  move  in 

—  new  jobs  become  available 

—  people  have  more  cars 

—  buildings  grow  older  and  become 
run-down 

—  a  nearby  river  floods 
Discuss  their  answers  with  them. 

3.  Have  children  make  a  list  of  new  buildings  in 
their  city  or  in  a  city  nearby.  Encourage  and 
assist  them  in  finding  out  what  had  existed  in 
their  place  before. 

4.  Discuss  with  children  how  cars  have  changed 
cities.  Help  them  name  all  (he  places  built  in 
their  city,  or  in  a  nearby  city,  because  of 
cars. 

(continued) 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Language  Arts 

Listening,  interviewing,  speaking,  reading, 
writing 

Mathematics 

Time-line 

Books 

Raskin,  Ellen.  Nothing  fiver  Happens  on  My 
Block.  Athcneum. 

Weil,  Lise.  The  Little  Chestnut  Tree  Story. 
Scholastic. 

Resources 

Muller,  Jorg.  “The  Changing  City,"  picture 
set.  Athcneum. 
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CHANGE /HISTORY 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Ones  change  Some  city  neighbourhoods 
arc  very  old  They  were  buili  when  Iho  city 
was  younger  and  smaller  Some  city 
neighbourhoods  are  very  new  They  were 

and  needed  homes 

How  old  is  your  neighbourhood?  How  list 
it  changed? 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


_ MAKING  CONNECTIONS _ 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 

5.  Have  children  consider  the  changes  (hat 
could  occur  in  a  city  in  the  future.  Items 
could  be  classified  as  belonging  to  recreation, 
housing,  services,  and  so  on.  A  picture  could 
be  chosen  to  represent  an  item  in  each 
category  and  a  past,  present,  and  future 
chart  developed. 

6.  Discuss  with  children  how  cities  change  over 
lime.  If  possible,  arrange  to  have  the  class 
interview  a  grandparent  or  senior  citizen 
about  changes  that  have  taken  place  over 
lime  in  the  students’  city  or  in  a  nearby  city. 

7.  As  a  class,  investigate  how  cities  (or  the 
children’s  city)  began.  Origins  could  include: 

—  where  trails  met 

—  where  rivers  met 

—  where  people  camped 

—  where  ships  could  go  no  further 

—  where  ships  could  find  port 

8.  If  possible,  arrange  a  class  visit  to  a  historic 
site  in  the  children’s  city  or  in  a  city  nearby. 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


(continued) 
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CHANGE  HISTORY 


C"«  change  Some  oty  neghbourhooOi 
a*c  very  o*d  They  wt  buil  when  the  or, 
'oun9e'  v*  mat>  Some  oty 
neighbourhoods  a>e  very  new  They  were 


INTENDED  CONNECTIONS 


(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREASI 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSIONI 


9.  A  neighbourhood  (community)  history  may 
be  developed.  This  could  be  a  scries  of  class 
charts  which  provide  information  about  early 
settlers,  early  homes,  early  industries,  and 

so  on.  Children  may  be  interested  in 
interviewing  older  members  of  the 
neighbourhood  lo  acquire  more  information. 

10.  A  time-line  could  be  developed  to  illustrate 
"How  the  Neighbourhood  Used  lo  Look." 


My  Neighbourhood 


in  1850 


in  1900  I  in  1950  | 


today 


Pictures  could  be  brought  to  school  by  the 
students  or  by  older  members  of  the 
community  and  be  displayed. 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(INTEGRATION.  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 
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Now  you  know  o  little  about  my 
neighbourhood  and  my  dry 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


Whol  would  you  liko  mosl  about  Irving  In  o 
dty  neighbourhood  like  this  ono?  Whol 
would  you  kko  loos  I?  Why? 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


Concept  Area:  interaction 

neighbourhood  structure 

(social) 

relationships 

Process  Area:  contributing  to  a  sense  of 

community  by  participating  in 
projects  that  will  improve  the 
neighbourhood 


Affective  Area:  developing  a  caring  attitude 
towards  the  social  and  natural 
environment  of  the 
neighbourhood 
developing  an  attitude 
towards  oneself  as  someone 
capable  of  effecting  change  in 
the  neighbourhood 


The  development  of  a  sense  of  belonging  and  caring  is  fundamental  to  the  attitudes  and 
behaviours  of  children.  The  neighbourhood  to  which  a  child  belongs  is  next  in 
importance  to  the  family  to  which  he  or  she  belongs.  As  the  child  develops  a  “sense  of 
community”  at  an  early  age,  caring  attitudes  towards  the  physical  and  human 
environment  in  the  neighbourhood  can  be  fostered.  Life  in  urban  neighbourhoods  can  be 
both  alienating  and  stressful,  leaving  youth  with  few  feelings  of  belonging. 


_ MAKING  CONNECTIONS _ 

(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION) 

1.  After  children  read  the  sentences  on  page 
twenty-four,  ask  them  what  makes  a  “good” 
neighbour  in  the  city.  Have  them  make  a  list 
of  the  qualities  a  good  city  neighbour  should 
have.  Have  them  explain  their  choices  of 
qualities  and  illustrate  them. 

2.  Encourage  children  to  think  of  times 
when  city  neighbours  would  have  to  work 
together.  Have  them  brainstorm  to  suggest 
possibilities.  Choose  several  for  role-playing 
situations. 

3.  Discuss  with  children  the  idea  that  many 
important  decisions  about  neighbourhoods  in 
the  city  have  been  made  by  others.  Ask  the 
class  to  consider  the  nature  of  these  decisions 
and  the  people  who  made  them.  Such 
decisions  could  include: 

—  where  to  build  parks 

—  where  to  build  freeways  and  highways 

—  how  tall  to  make  buildings 

—  how  big  to  make  schools 

—  where  to  build  schools 

—  where  busses  should  run 

—  where  mail  should  be  delivered 

—  the  number  and  kind  of  pets  people 
can  have 

(continued) 


_ OTHER  CONNECTIONS _ 

(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES! 


Books 

Davide,  Alice  Vought.  Timothy  Turtle. 
Harcourt. 

Reinach,  Jacquelyn.  Elephant  Eats  the 
Profits.  Holt. 
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’Now  you  know  o  »m«  about  my 
nw9hbouitiooO  ana  my  ory 


Whai  would  you  tkc  most  about  tying  m  o 
ON  ne^hbourhood  ike  mo  one?  Whot 
would  you  ike  least?  Why? 


_  INTENDED  CONNECTIONS_ 

(CONCEPT,  PROCESS,  AFFECTIVE  AREAS) 


1 


CONNECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS: 


MAKING  CONNECTIONS 


OTHER  CONNECTIONS 


(ACTIVITIES  AND  DISCUSSION! 


(INTEGRATION,  ENRICHMENT  AND  RESOURCES) 


Have  the  class  examine  each  of  these 
decisions  and  discuss  other  alternative 
decisions  that  could  have  been  made. 
Alternatives  could  be: 

—  the  shopping  centre  could  have  been 
built  near  the  school 

—  the  playground  could  have  been  built 
beside  the  freeway 

1,  By  raising  the  following  questions,  encourage 
children  to  examine  their  own 
neighbourhood: 

—  If  you  were  deciding  where  to  put 
parks  (schools,  hospitals,  shopping 
centres,  a  zoo,  high-rises,  an 
amusement  park,  a  freeway,  .  .  .), 
would  you  make  the  same  choice? 

Why  or  why  not? 

Each  alternative  ought  to  be  considered  in 
light  of  the  consequences  to  citizens  in  and 
out  of  the  neighbourhood. 
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